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ment is giving special attention through 
the Bureau of Forestry to the protection 
and extension of arboreal growth. 

It is not necessary to go largely into 
the extension of forest areas to become 
interested or useful in arboricu'ture, 
Every farmer, no matter how small his 
domain, may be a tree planter, and Arbor 
Day should be religiously observed, if it 
means but dropping one acorn in con- 
genial soil. Peach trees in fence corners, 
an apple tree here and there will grow 
while you sleep. The old story is familiar 
of the grandfather who, after heaning 
his son and grandson sneer at the slow 
process of orchard growing, set out with 
his own hands trees from which he lived 
to enjoy many successive crops of luscious 
fruit. 

If he who increases the hay crop by 
making two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before is a public bene- 
factor, how much more should the world 
honor the man who makes two trees 
grow where none grew before; besides, it 
pays. 


COW PEA SEED. 


It is too late to sow cow peas this year, 





—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 


ef the union in speaking good words in | 


behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. 

Just how far a farmer should go into 
the transportation business, after he has 
harvested his crops or prepared his 
finished product for market, is a matter 
coming up soon for consideration. 

Broadly speaking, a farmer should not 
engage in the transportation business at 
all. He has his hands full if he does his 
duty as a husbandman in growing crops, 
feeding stock, making butter or separat- 
ing cream; picking cotton or shearing 
wool. No matter what branch of farm- 
ing fie is effga¥€d in, Wt would seem the 
part of economic wisdom and of that 
great scheme—the divisidn of labor, to 
limit the attention to production and 
leave the matter of getting the product 
to the consumer to those who make this 
industry a study.and a specialty. 

This does not apply to the farmer who 
has a special clientele of consumers, to 
whom he delivers his produce without the 
intervention of the objectionable ‘‘middle 
man.” This direct selling from producer 
to consumer is only possible in a small 
way, and with a moderate number of pro- 
ducts, as butter, eggs, poultry, milk and 
garden truck, and in answering the lim- 
itel demand of the small towns for hay, 
grain, butcher stuff, ete., supplied by the 
Near-by farmers of the surrounding 
country. 

There are several crops, however, which 
cannot be profitably disposed of in drib- 
lets to local markets. The apple crop, 
the marketing of which is now engaging 
the attention of Missouri, with her 20,- 
000,000 bearing apple trees, is an example 
of a product that must be grown in 
large quantities and sold on the farm to 
be profitable. The modern orchardist no 
longer finds it profitable to buy barre's, 
engage extensive help, pick, pack and 
ship apples to large market centers. The 
middle man, or commission merchant, 
appraises the crop on the trees and pays 
for it in that condition. In Scotland po- 
tatoes are sold by the acre and are duk 
and shipped by large enterprises capable 
of handling the crop without waste. 
Creameries are now gathering cream, 
thus saving the dairyman a daily trip. 

Within a year a tendency has been 
noted on the part of cattle feeders to sell 
their finished steers direct from the feed 
lot to the packing houses. There is little 
coubt that this method of disposing of 
live stock grown for consumption wi'l 
Irevail within a few years. The spirit 
of economy which actuates all of the 
Tmethods and dealings of the large meat 
Packers is a sufficient guarantee of the 
above prophecy. 

Tt is perhaps too much to predict that 
in the near future all farm produce will 
sold on the farm to representatives 
of large concerns who, having better fa- 
ra “es in this direction, will make it 
‘clr special business to transport and 

‘e it before the consumer, but that 
a tendency in this direction is growirg 
'S Uncoubted. The important thing from 
& broad, economic standpoint is for the 

‘mer to get all he can for his produce 

cheapening it as far as possible to the 
consumer. and without destroying vested 
‘ests now engaged in the intermediate 
"dling of farm products. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 


A new exchange comes to our notice | 


. * month with the above title. It is a 


qandsome little magazine published at 
“'cago by the International Society of 
Arboriculture, 

The apralling waste of vast forest 
- by recent fires in Oregon and Wash- 
ie "’: serve to emphasize once more the 
ease of some adequate method of pre- 
“Tying our present timber tracts. For- 
“ry pertains to the management of 
while Arboriculture comprises 
and also includes every subject 


pres to the growth of trees and their 
“uence. 


forests 


forestry 


Bs. pepper of forest areas on climate, 
es , Soil-making, river navigation and 
ond Systems, and thus on the welfare 
= permanence of nations and peoples, 
oi nntter for serious thought. The 
me aa of arboriculture treats of all these 

“uences, and the United States govern- 


|but while the matter is fresh it may be 
| well to call attention to a complaint that 
has been quite general during the past 
season. Many growers of cow peas, and 
particularly those who are making their 
first experiments. in raising this valuable 
soil-renewing crop, have reported that 
with vines aplenty they get no pods. 

To those who grow cow peas for seed 
or grain this is a serious defect. The 
fault generally lies in getting seed that 
is not acclimated. Southern-grown seed 
will rarely mature if planted in more 
northern climes. . Northern-grown seed 
makes but an indifferent growth when 
sown in localities farther south. It ts 
wise to procure seed from well-known 
dealers with a guaranty of its history. 
A northern field of cow peas from soutn- 
ern seed will often show a mature pod 
here and there, and these carefully gath- 
ered and plante@-will produce a fair crop 


years will be thoroughly acclimated. 

Cow pea seed will not keep through a 
summer season on account of thé weevils, 
which bore into and destroy the germ, al- 
though it may be possible to preserve the 
fertility of the seed by cold storage. The 
growth of vines is not affected by un- 
acclimated seed. In fact, the biggest 
growth of vines the writer ever produced 
was from Virginia blacks. Some of the 
vines were twelve feet long and there 
were no more than a dozen pods to the 
acre, 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The coal 
strike, now that winter is approaching, 
is engaging the attention of the public in 
general. Various plans have been suggest- 
ed as to how the difficulty could be best 
settied, but as yet no practical solution 
has been offered. It appears at this writ- 
ing that the fight between the capitalists 
and the laborers will be fought to a fin- 
ish, unless the trouble is settled by arbi- 
tration. In the meantime the laboring 


element must naturally exhaust their 
resources, while the mine owners, how- 
ever, can easily repair their loss by 


adding the price on the product—and the 
public must pay the freight. The farmer, 
with a wagon and a few acres of forest, is 
happily independent of the black diamond 
wrangle, but to the dwellers of a city 
like Washington, where anthracite is the 
universal fuel, the situation partakes of 
a serious aspect. Thirteen and fifteen 
dollars per ton are now asked for anthra- 
cite here. Wood is keeping pace with the 
price of coal, advancing daily. Prepared 
pine wood is quoted at $8 per cord; oak, 
$9, and hickory, $10. At these prices it 
seems a burning shame to utilize fuel for 
heating purposes. 

A WHOPPER.—‘“Fortify yourself for a 
whopper. I am about to make a state- 
ment which goes any yarn I have ever 
heard about European farming one b>=t- 
ter,” were the introductory remarks 
credited to Mr. C. B. Rollins, of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., to a “Post” reporter re- 
cently. “I saw peasants in Switzerland 
standing on ladders to plant corn. The 
hillside they were utilizing was so steep 
that they could not stand on it and had 
to use ladders. I was astounded when I 
saw what the farmers were doing and 
watched them for some time. They 
reached as far as they could from both 
sides of the ladder they were using and 
| then moved along the hillside with in- 
|finite patience. * * * Every inch of 
ground was cultivated with the greatest 
care. * * * The Swiss and German 
Peasants manage to make a living on a 
piece of ground which would be regarded 
as only a small patch in this country.” 

From the above account we can readily 
| believe that America is the ideal farming 
country in the world. With the latest 
improved agricultural implements, vast 
prairies and the markets of the world 
reaching out for his harvest, we are 
again reminded of the American farmers’ 
pre-eminence as a valuable factor in the 
equation of the world’s affairs. 

A GOOD IDEA.—The innovation intro- 
duced by the RURAL WORLD in pre- 
senting, from time to time, the pictures 
of men who have become prominent in 
the agricultural world, is but another 
striking proof of the RURAL WORLD'S 
desire and ability to keep abreast of the 
times. The address, accompanied by a 
picture of Secretary Wilson, in a recent 
issue, was instructive and appreciated by 
the reading public. We trust that many 
more pictures of agricultural experts will 
appear in future numbers of America’s 








the second year, Wid in” thFés” or fotr” 


(and the world’s) leading agricultural 
publication — COL MANS RURAL! 
WORLD. 


BOOKS.—It is said that the libraries of 
Washington contain more books on spec- 
ial subjects than any other city in the 
world. Aside from the magnificent Li- 
brary of Congress, the different depart- 
ments have individual collections of lit- 
erature for the use of its employes. The | 


this plan, having been established by | 
Thomas Jefferson. This library now con- 
tains some 70,000 volumes, many of which 
are valuable, containing the autograph of 
the first Secretary of State. The Library 
of Congress, aside from its vast collection 
of books, contains a rich store of manu- | 
scripts, public letters, documents relating 
to the affairs of government, etc., form- | 
ing a collection of untold value of literary | 
wealth. The Department of Justice has 
a collection of some 50,000 volumes. The 
postoffice library is unique in the fact 
that it “created itself,’’ so to speak. This 
library was established some «fourteen 
years ago, the books being rescued from 
undelivered mail that, failing to reach 
its proper destination, was returned to | 
the dead letter department. From this | 
source some 15,000 copies have been se- 
cured, and without costing Congress a 
penny for books. The Patent Office has 
a collection of some 70,000 volumes, rank- 
ing as one of the finest collections of 
scientific works in the world. The Agri- 
cultural Department is accorded the dis- 
tinction of possessing the largest collec- 
tion of the department libraries. It con- 
tains nearly 980,000 books, exclusive of 
government publications. These books are 
almost entirely of a scientific nature. An 
appropriation of the present fiscal year 
carries $8,000 for further augmenting the 
collection. The library of the Army and 
Medical Museum contains the largest and 
best collection ‘of medical books in the 
world. This library is open to all physi- 
clans, and representatives of .this pro- 
fession from all sections of thé globe aré 
constantly engaged in studying its price- 
lees contents” ‘Th libraries are itb- 
erally patronized by the employés of the 
various departments, and prove an ef- 
fective factor in the intellectual advance- 
ment and recreation of the thousands of 
government employes in Washington. 
WINTER.—Today has every character- 
istic of autumn, and warns us that winter 
is rapidly approaching. Our flowers and 
palms have been brought in for fear that 
Jack Frost might play his pranks on the 
tender buds. The sky at times is black 
with feathered voyagers on their way to 
the rice fields of the Sunny South. The 
maple is taking on its tinge of crimson 
and gold. In the woods the walnuts are 
dropping, and the red bird, like some 
reincarnated Indian spirit, flits from hill 
to hill. The breath of frosty air from the 
hill tops renews our youth like the eagle. 
The winds sigh through the branches 
of the tall trees, while 





“Afar, from yonder beech trunk, sheere 
and sterile, 
The rat-tat of the yellow hammer'’s b'll; 
The sharp staccato barking of the squir- 
rel— 
A dropping nut, and all again is still.” 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: While en- 
gaged in Institute work this fall in Mis- 
souri I took particular notice of the 
forage crops, their condition and methods 
of handling. I saw a large amount of 
sorghum, but in most cases the wrong 
varieties were planted. The result was 
a light yield per acre and badly lodged 
condition. I was in four counties in Kan- 
sas also and found the same conditions of 
the sorghum crop there. I was pleased to 
see that most of the crops were in rows, 


which is much the best way to plant 
sorghum. It can be cut with a corn 
binder; is so much easier handled, and 


the yield is fully as much and in most 
cases more 

At present time my boys are cutting 
our crop of orange cane, and the yleld is 
greater than any crop I have ever before 
harvested. Bundles lap each other and 
weigh 40 to 60 pounds each. The pants 
stand up well and the binder does fine 
work. We are very fortunate in having 
this crop, as our corn fodder is too d:y 
for the silo, and sorghum run in half and 
half with the corn, makes the moisture 
right for good keeping silage. 

The orange variety of cane makes 
larger yields, stands up better, and the 
seed heads are much heavier than the 
amber or other varieties. At nearly all of 
the Institute meetings I saw cow peas 
of fine growth, showing that the cow pea 
is a good crop to plant in the northern 
part of Missouri. I cannot think of a 
more fortunate man than one with well- 
filled silos of corn, sorghum and cow peas. 
He is independent of the commercial feed 
merchant. His stock will thrive and he 
will realize more profit per acre than in 
any other way, while the land devoted to 
peas will increase in fertility. 

At Cameron, Mo., I examined samples 
of rape that were as fine as I ever saw, 
and in conversation with the growers I 
learned that they fully appreciated its 
great value as a supplementary pasture 
or soiling crop. One man who had ten 
acres reported that 150 hogs could not 
keep the crop down and he had turned 
thirty cows in to help out the hogs. He 
plans to sow forty acres the coming 
spring for his steers. Such men are the 
ones who help themselves and make Insti- 
tute meetings interesting. 





magazine, 
description of school gardens, both of our 
country and those of Burope 
is a strong advocate of this seem'ngly 


ADORNING SCHOOL GROUNDs. | 





that valuable 
gives a vivid 


The August number of 


“The Outlook, 
The writer 
new departure in poplar instruction, 


presenting valuable objee. lessons of use- 
ful plants and the principles of their cul- 


State Department was the originator of |ture to the youth thronging the schoo’s, | 
with | 


elementary and of higher grade, 
which the land is so unlyersally blesse 


}A MISSOURIAN IN THE 


demanded in our day cannot be traced 


jexclusively through the telescope of the 


transit and the level. | 
Such is the object lessons. | 


force of 








LONE STAR 
STATE. 


WORLD: 


Editor RURAL 
Star’’ 


The “Lone 


The RURAL WORLD @feets with pleas- | Twenty-one years ago I was detailed as 


many columns of its issu@s. Nature study 
and instructive school gréunds have long 
been a household word in its columns 
and amongst its philantbrophic readers. 
The senior editor while entrusted with 


jure every co-worker in the advancement |a special to report the agricultural con- 
| ot a cause to which it has devoted so |ditions of the North American continent 


for a leading Scotch daily, and twenty- 
one years ago this month I was “doing” 
Texas, A reminiscent mood seizes me as 


| the flying ‘“‘cannon ball’’ speeds eastward 
over the fertile Dallas prairies—the gar- 


| 
| 
[seer from the brakes of the plateau for | 


state of Texas always impre:ses | and 
me with awe for its immense size, wonder lower 
at its great agricultural possibilities and |river valley, as well as the nutritive pas- 
a. la yearning desire to forecast its future. | 


waters of the above-named rivers erosion 


has denuded this overlying strata and | 
laid bare the rich red soil of the lower 
strata, with its alkali water. 


This soil extends southward and east- | 


about two hundred miles, and furnishes 
the red silt which distinguishes the 
| Brazos, Red and Indian Territory rivers 
also the rich wheat fields of the | 
Panhandle country and upper Red 


jtures of mesquite grass. This formation 
}runs into the coal measures on the Texas 
& Pacific railroad about Abilene. Then 
comes an irregular, broken surface, with 
sandstone cap, and where denuded the 
variable clays and shaly soils of that 
series, followed by large stretches of 
limestone, gravelly soils in the districts 
of Weatherford and Fort Worth, east of 








LANDSCAPE DECORATION OF 


the administration of the National De- 
partment of Agriculture, issued a circular 
letter to the presidents and regents of the 
universities and colleges of the country, 


necessity of adopting a more rational 
and progressive plan and system in the 
use and treatment of the spacious 
grounds surrounding a majority of the 
stately edifices of higher education, and 
offering the assistance of the Division of 
Forestry in designing plans of modern 
improvements, with information as to 
useful and artistic planting. The many 
responses received at the department en- 
dorsing this appeal and promising ear _y 
adoption of the plan suggested may well 
be taken as a testimonial of the interest 
that might be awakened within the coun- 
cils shaping the future of education. 
Intervening change of administration, 
however, relegated the timely proposition 
to the rear. May the old truism “Truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again,’’ be 
happily materialized in this instance. 


It is surely a rational proposition that 
the schools of our agricultural districts 
should be equipped with plots of ground 
devoted exclusively to the culture of a 
variety. limited or extensive, of economic 
plants in which agriculture and horticul- 
ture are primarily interested, together 
with a modest display of flowering plants 


lishment of the home grounds of the peo- 
ple. What a volume of useful informa- 
tion as to names and best modes of cul- 
ture could by this means be imparted to 
the juvenile mind. It would indeed be 
the initial step in disseminating practical 
knowledge in every branch of plant cul- 
ture, and what an interest the boys and 
girls would take in these miniature fields 
and gardens of their own. 

The writer of the valuable paper re- 
ferred to above calls special attention to 
one imperative necessity preceding the 
introduction of object lessons as a basis 
of instruction, and this is what we call 
in Missouri “marshalling the teachers;”’ 
in other words, laying the foundation for 
future school gardens first on the institu- 
tions in which the future teachers are 
trained and prepared for their mission. 

Our normal schools and colleges would 
thus have to submit to a course of in- 
struction outside of their cherished vol- 
umes of science and literature. The 
spacious grounds surroynding them will 
have to be remodeled to some extent to 
become an out-door text-book, a lesson in 
itself; but not in a good-natured way of 
experiment by the professor of botany, 
but by some one who knows what he is 
about. ty 

For the edification of the inmates of the 
Halis of Higher Education we subm’t a 
likeness of the approach to one of the 
most famous Polytechnic High schools 
in a leading city of Southern Germany 
(Stuttgart), and request them to compare 
its pleasing and educating aspect with 
the typical campus and football ground 
through which they daily walk. Students 
of the sciences of civil engineering, so 
Prominently taught in, this industrial uni- 
versity, are daily reminded of the fact 





“BUFF JERSEY.” 


that the outlines of artistic improvements 


inviting their attention to the imperative | 


and shrubs, most welcome in the embel- | 


THE APPROACH TO POLYTECHNIC 8 


0 spot of the state—and I note the 
| changes of a decade, and these, while 
}marvelous, still leave immense scope for 
| progressive improvement. 

On my first visit the Texas & Pacific 
|railroad was only forcing its way across 
|the Pecos river, and the International and 
|Great Northern had not yet reached the 
|Mexican frontier. Dennison on the north 
land Texarkana on the east were at that 
| time the only gateways into the state 
|from these two sides, and there were 
jnone from the west but the cattle trails. 
| Today Texas is gridironed with railroads, 
and while cattle are still king, ther 
kingdom is now limited to fenced, owned 
or leased ranges. The old haphazard 
ranching belongs to the past and has 
been supplanted by legitimate cattle 
farming, fenced pastures, artificial water 
supply, with well organized, highly grad- 
ed herds of cattle, with ample protection 


spells of weather. Without access to pub- 
lished statistics, I would hazard the 
broad statement that the Texas of today 
would produce fifty per cent more beef 
of fifty per cent higher grade than it 
did twenty-one years ago, and the in- 
creased growth of cotton and other agri- 
cultural products will furnish winter feed 
for more than double the number of 
cattle then possible. 





The erection af immense abattoirs at 
Fort Worth are no wild dreams of the 
| beef trust, but are based on a visible and 
growing beef supply, furnished by the 
enterprising and progressive farmers of 
the state, and not by the ranchmen 
proper, whose mission and natural facili- 
ties are to breed and not to fatten cattle. 


Notwithstanding the enormous extent 
of the state, to the student of agriculture, 
with a fair knowledge of geology, soils 
and climate, it is as simple as a school 
|primer, and while nine times the size of 
| Scotland, it has a richer soil, fewer varia- 
tions of climate and soil, fewer people and 
lacks only two elements which Scotland 





|has got to make it an agricultural para- | 


dise—rainfall and agricultural knowledge. 
The former will have to be supplanted 
by artesian wells, and its rivers har- 
nessed by reservoirs to utilize the sur- 
|plus water for purposes of irrigation; for 
\ this there is an enormous field. Intelli- 
|gence will come with age, settlement 
accrued wealth, development and competi- 
| tion. 

| The section west of the Pecos river will 
|never be good for much but poor grazing, 
|owing to lack of water and poor soil. The 
|main plateau of the Panhandle, from the 
Texas & Pacific railroad to the Kansas 
\line, a distance of approximately 400 miles 
long by 200 miles broad, and 2,500 feet on 
| the south to 4,500 feet elevation above the 
sea level on the north; formerly known as 
the “Staked Plains,” has a great future 
before it as a stock farming country. 
|This section is the water supply of the 
|state. All the principal rivers of the 
|state, Concho, Colorado, Brazos, Pease 
jand Red, draw their initial supply of 
water from the brakes of this elevated 
|plateau, which is covered by rich black 
| soil, growing a dense turf of short grass. 
{To the east and south along the head- 





in the shape of forage for hard winter | 





| fires 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


Hard coal still $20 a pound,and none to 


be had. If the strike don't end pretty 
soon the farmers of the West will be 
obliged to burn hickory. 


The yield of corn this year will exceed 
2,500,000,000 bushels. So say the experts o! 
the Agricultural Department. This beats 
the record, the nearest being that of 
189% with 2,285,000,000 bushels. 


Just as we went to press last week 
President Roosevelt abandoned his 
Western tour and was taken back to 
Washington on a stretcher, as the result 
of injuri@s received in the street railway 
accident at Pittsfield, Mass. It will be a 
great disappointment, to the president 
more than any one else. But above all 
the people hope for the speedy recovery of 
the chief. 


As an illustration of the intricacies of 
the work of the Agricultural Department 
we record the establishment of a dendro- 
chemical laboratory in co-operation with 


| the Bureau of Forestry and that of Chem- 


istry. This new office will devote its en- 
tire attention to the study of forest 
chemistry. If they can discover some 
chemical that will extinguish the forest 
raging in Washington and Oregon 
the people will rise up and engrave 
dendro in the halls of fame. By the way, 
“dendron” is a Greek word meaning 
“tree.”’ 


Of the $952,000,000 worth of farm produce 
shipped from the United States in 1901, 
more than half was sent to the British 
market. The principal items in order of 
importance are cotton, wheat, wheat 
flour, corn, live cattle, fresh beef, bacon 
hams and lard, followed by a long list, 
including silk worm eggs, broom root, 
quills, oleomargarine, compressed food 


cut flowers, yeast, teazels, straw, root 
beer, bristles, egg yolks, peppermint oil 
and cognac. Verily Uncle Sam is run- 








‘HOOL, STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


j which lies the rich black, waxy soils of 
}the Dallas prairies and the fertile valley 
jot the Red river, to be followed by the 
}mean, unproductive soil of the timber belt 
all the way to the Arkansas line. 

I have no space to refer to the rich 
|districts of Middle, Central and Southern 
|Texas, but before bidding adieu to the 
great state, I want to state that my 
“Johnson grass’ exponent evidently has 
lots of imitators, some of whom appeared 
Ito be growing Johnson grass and cotton 
at the same time and making very little 
jof a success of either crop. Again I saw 
\a number of meadows of Johnson grass 
}that looked as if they would cut all the 
hay he claimed. Indeed, outside of the 
‘short grasses it seemed to be the only 
green source of forage visible. I don't 
know anything about its nutritive quall- 
ties, but it certainly grows on that dry 
}soil and is a stayer. 


From Texarkana east through Arkansas 
the road passes through a timber country 
sparsely settled. Cotton looked like half 
a bale along the railroad, but of course 
| the rich cotton farms of the section lie 
| back of the railroad on the river bottoms, 
land crops are estimated to be slightly 
| smaller than last year, with an increased 
| acreage. 

The general appearance of agriculture 
jall throdgh Southwestern Arkansas is in- 
ferior to Texas. Generally, it is a rough- 
er, poorer country, and lacks the intelli- 
jgence and aggressiveness displayed by 
jthe more prosperous farmers of North 
}Central Texas. 

| There is a great agricultural future for 
|both states. Railroads are the modern 
engines of progress—agricultural, mater: 
ial and mental. They give people an op- 
portunity to travel and see what others 
do; they wipe out sectional prejudices, 
local bigotries, and tend generally to pro- 
mote and advance not only the various 
industries which primarily rely on them 
for success, but also promote and apply 
acquired knowledge in individuals. 

THOMAS LAWSON. 





F. C. Desch of Sugar City, Mo., was in 
St. Louis last week, en route from Balti- 
}more to his home. Mr. Desch is the audi- 
|tor of the National Sugar Manufacturing 
| Company of Sugar City. His company 
|has a field of sugar beets covering 4,000 
acres, the largest beet sugar farm in th's 
country. 


Dr. Chang Fu of Hong Kong was in 
St. Louis yesterday. He is here to show 
Missourians how to grow ginseng. He 
says China would buy $20,000,000 worth of 
ginseng annually from this country if we 
could: grow it to perfection, as is done in 
| Korea. This is no pipe dream, but a man 
with a vivid imagination, a lead pencil 
and a touch of ginseng culture can build 
more castles in the air than could be 
accomplished With a large chunk of 
opium. It requires five years, infinite 
patience, a thorough knowledge of the 
art, science and history of ginseng and 
a few other trifling conditions precedent 
to a realization of the visions. Pshaw! 
Might as well raise Belgian hares. 
Wouldn't have to wait so long 





ning the biggest 
porium on earth, 


food and clothing em- 


Hayti, Colombia, Venezuela are in the 
throes of political eruption. Revolutions 
are periodical in Latin-America, or rather 
it is a continuous performance, where 


they are scarcely off with the old turn 
before they are on with a new. Uncle 
Sam says to all his wealthy neighbors 


“keep your hands off those youngsters in 
my back yard."’ The Monroe doctrine 
should go one better and keep the peace 
among those hot-blooded and child-like 
races who have only entered the kinder- 
garten class in self government. And it 
begins to look that way. 


Peary, the Arctic explorer, has returned 
without the pole; also minus seven toes. 
He thinks he will keep the remaining 
three by staying in a temperate clime the 
balance of his life. A tremendous amount 
of energy is expended by adventurous and 
curious folk in trying to write their 
names on a little higher parallel. It's 
like every other enterprise on earth— 
the fun of trying for it is greater than 
the value of the thing after you've got it. 
Who wants an old pole, anyway? J. P. 
Morgan would have it syndicated in 
three weeks and add it to his other cold 
propositions. pamee f" 4 


A census report shows that there is 
considerably less illiteracy among chil- 
dren between 10 and 14 years of age than 
there was ten years ago, and this is right- 
fully interpreted as evidence of the in- 
creased efficiency of the school system 
In many states the number of such chil- 
dren who cannot read and write is hardly 
appreciable. Missouri shows a percent- 
age in 189 of 94.48 and of 96.64 in 1900 of 


children between the ages named who 
can read and write. The list ranges from 
99.66 in Nebraska, where they are ask- 


ing for 250 school teachers at $30 a month, 
to 67.12 in Louisiana. 


Those hustling Chicago promoters are 
ambitious. They announce in & Chicago 
daily that ‘“‘World Rule is the Aim of the 
New Farmers’ Trust.’’ We notice that 
most of the gentlemen who propose to 
open the world’s oyster with the pry of 
a “Farmers’ Co-operative Association” 
are not farmers, but seem to be connected 
more or less with the grain commiss‘on 
business on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
We do not wish to discourage phil- 
anthrophy among the kind-hearted 
“friends of the farmer,” but it may be 
well to remember the classic warning 
“Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts." 


The Secretary of Agriculture has ob- 
served that an increase of one bushel 
per acre in the average yield of American 
wheat would add enormously to the 
wealth of our country. We might have 
added, with equal truth, that the ad- 
vantage of this increased production 
would be minimized unless remunerative 
markets could be found for the increasing 
surplus, and as it is the peculiar field of 
the Department of Agriculture to increase 
crops, so it is the especial duty of the 
consular service to seek for new markets. 
Our consul at Marseilles, France, Mr. 
Robert P. Skinner, has written a very 
interesting and what will doubtless prove 
to be a very valuable piece of literature, 
issued under the wing of the Bu- 
Bureau of Plant Industry as Bulletin No. 
20, on the “‘Manufacture of Semolina and 
Macaroni.’"’ Macaroni wheat has been 
grown in this country in increasing quan- 
tities, and by acquiring the art of mak- 
ing it into the various forms of spaghetti, 
noodles and others of the macaroni fam- 
ily, we shall soon be turning our own 
special grown cereals into specially pre- 
pared forms quite as good if not superior 
to the imported article 
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The Dairy 


PURPOSE COW. 





THE DUAL 


rlyle, of of the Wisconsin Ex 
has in a recent contri- 


“Prof. Ca 
periment Station, 


bution to the agricultural press given 
some facts with reference to a grade 
Shorthorn cow kept at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion which are worthy of a wider publi- 
cation. 


“The cow during the first year at the 


station made 215 pounds of butter; during 


the second year 326.4 pounds; and the 
third year 423 pounds. This is one side of 
the story. Her calf, twenty-seven months 


old, was slaughtered at the International 
show last fall and weighed, after shrink- 
ing, 1,540 pounds; he was sold for $108.20. 

“The above is not an isolated case. It is 
easily possible to develop in time a dairy 
herd of Shorthorn cows that will give 200 
pounds of butter per year. This can in 
the course of time be advanced to 250 
pounds, to 300 pounds, and possibly over. 
These cows will produce calves which, 
raised by hand, fed on a well-balanced ra- 
tion, and properly fed out at thirty 
months old, will weigh 1,400 pounds and 
bring within fifteen or twenty cents of 
the very top of the market. 


“This has been our contention, now 
these many years, and every yer brings 
more connvincing proof in quotable form 
of the correctness of our position. This 
type of cow is not the cow with which a 
man allows the calves to run. Hecangeta 


cow that will answer his purpose 


good deal less trouble. It is not the cow | 
for the special purpose dairyman whose 
sole aim is to produce pounds of butter 
and who cares nothing whatever for the 


steer calves. It is the cow for the quar- 
ter or half section farmer who wishes to 
get profit both from his milk and his beef 
and does not expect to get the very high- 


est from either one or the other. 


“Notwithstnding all that has been said 
by special purpose advocates, there is a 
dual purpose cow, a dual purpose sheep, 
and a dual purpose chicken, where the 
sum of the profits on two sides exceeds 


the profit on either one side or the oth- 
er.”’—Exchange 

The weak spot in the above is that by 
inference, at least, the $108.20 steer is 
credited to the dual purpose dam when 
logically he should be credited to the 
feeder who took a five-dollar calf and 
made a fine piece of beef of him. A Jer- 
sey or Holstein calf is worth nearly as 
much for veal at three weeks as the calf 
from the average dual purpose cow. It 
seems to us that all the argument in 
favor of the dual purpose cow is an argu- 
ment against thorough breeding. The 
thoroughbred is the result of centuries 
of selection and cultivation, beginning 
with the native or wild stock and devel- 
oping certain characteristics for a definite 


purpose. The definite purpose which the 
breeders of Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Angus, have invariably held in mind, was 


the production of a quickly maturing type 
for the block. Always beef and no 
thought of making a work animal or a 
butter producer. On the other hand, the 
people of the Channel Islands, in devel- 
oping the Jersey and Guernsey breeds 
and the Dutch and German breeders of 
the whites and the blacks, and ulti- 
mately of the combination Holstein-Frie- 
sian, forever had one thought, and that 
was to evolve out of the original type, 
without regard to beef possibilities, a 
style of cow that would do great things 
at the pail. 

These two types of cattle are antagonis- 
tic in that one faculty must invariably 
be sacrificed to the other where the high- 
est degree of perfection is the aim. Do the 
advocates of dual purpose offer any spe- 
cific breed which excels in both butter 
and beef? None of the breeds mentioned 
above will win prizes except in the spe- 
clalty of each, and that is what they are 
made for—to excel in one thing. You 
can’t eat your cake and have it, too. 

The beef grades, perhaps, more nearly 
approach the dual purpose ideal than do 
the dairy breeds, although a Jersey at 
the block is about as inspiring a sight as 
a Hereford at the pail. 

It will be noticed that the advocate of 
the dual purpose cow is invariably an in- 
dividual with beef predilections. In his 
zeal for his pet he is apt to fudge. He 
knows she is better than any other as a 
beef maker, and he tries to convince 
himself and others that she is a milker 


besides. The profit in milking cows les 
between the fairly-good and the extra 
good, and if any farmer expects to milk 


and make money he can not afford to 
keep any but the very best. If he wants 
to fatten some steers also, let him buy 


calves or feeders of the very best beef 
breeds and only then will he find that the 
profit on two sides exceeds the profit on 
either. It costs as much to raise and 
fatten a steer as to keep a good cow in 
full flow of milk. In two years a top 
steer may bring, as seen above, $108.20. A 
good milk eow will produce 700 Ibs. of 
butter in two years, worth, at 20 cents a 
pound, $140, and the dairy farmer still 
has an animal left that is worth at least 
$50. Finally we deduce two conclusions: 
first that dairying pays better for the 
amount of capital invested than beef rais- 
ing; second, that the dual purpose ani- 
mal, whether cow, sheep or chicken, is 
a scrub and not a thoroughbred. 


STANDARD MILK AND CREAM. 





ag. 

The only apparatus necessary to stand- 
ardize milk is a cream separator and a 
Babcock milk test. Surely no dairyman 
who has a business of any consequence 
ean afford to be without these machines. 
For dairymen handling but a _ smal! 
amount of milk the same results may be 
accomplished by setting the milk for a 
time and skimming off the cream. In 
this all that is necessary is a Babcock 
test which may be obtained from any 
milk supply house for $4. In this work 
skim milk containing practically no fat 


e 
Dyspepsia 
What’s the use of a good cook if 
there’s a bad stomach —a stomach too 
weak epeperty to digest what is taken 
to it 





The owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nausea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with 
belching and fits of nervous headache 
—he’s dyspeptic and miserable. 

“I have been troubled with dyspepsia 
and have suffered almost everything. I 
have tried many different remedies, but 
could get no relief until I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After the use of this 
medicine I could eat without distress, and 
jee! I am as well as ever, but I always 
keep Hovd’s Sarsaparilla on hand.” Mee. 
J. A. CRowELL, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 


with a} 


must be added or removed. If the skim 
milk used contains fat, proper allowance 
must be made according to the amount 
of fat contained or the results will obvi- 
ously be different. Water cannot be used 
to dilute the milk or the per cent of solids 
not fat will be reduced. 

As the per cent of casein, milk, sugar, 
and mineral matter are practically the 
same in milk containing different amounts 
of butter fat these are not considered in 
the following table. From this table it 
will be seen that a law compelling a man 
to standardize the milk and cream he | 
sella would result in justice to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. All dairymen would 
then receive the legitimate price for their 
product according to its food value and 
cost of production and would not be sell- 
ing 6 per cent milk in competition with 3 
per cent milk and for the same price per 
quart. 

Relative value per quart and number of 
querts in a dollar’s worth of milk or 
cream of the following composition as to 
fat, computed according to the food value 
of 3 per cent milk at 5 cents a quart. 
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The objection may be raised that this 
system would be more difficult to control 
and would require more inspection than 
a single minimum standard, but upon 
careful consideration it will be seen to be 
no more complicated. Every milkman 
should be compelled to have brass figures 
soldered on the outside of his can, if de- 
livering milk in bulk, showing the per 
cent of fat contained in the milk in that 
ean. This system would prevent the man 
who was selling milk low in fat from 
evading the law by simply putting a 
“skim tag’ on his can when the inspector 
appeared. In selling bottled milk the per 
cent of fat in the milk should either be 
blown into the bottle or stamped upon 
the pulp cap. This system would be of 
great advantage to the consumer, as he 
would know the richness of the milk he 
was purchasing and not be paying for 6 
per cent milk when he was receiving only 
8 per cent. It would also allow him to ob- 
tain milk of whatever richness he de- 
sired, and could afford. If this system 
were in practice it would not compel the 
shipper who produces the milk to stand- 
ardize it, but he would sell it by test to 
the city dealer or milk depot where it 
would be standardized. The shipper 
again would not be pooling his milk, but 
would receive a price according to its 
food value and the cost of production. 

Milk for direct consumption should not 
only be standard in composition, which is 
of economie importance, but it should be 
standard in cleanliness as well, as this 
affects the health of the community. 
Much milk is produced under such un- 
sanitary conditions that it is unfit for 
food. Any milk that shows a sediment 
on the bottom of a transparent vessel 
upon standing one hour, is not fit for hu- 
man food. All milk for direct consump- 
tion should be produced under rigid in- 
spection, requiring that the udders be 
washed before milking and that the cows 
be kept clean and the barn in a sanitary 
condition; also that the cans and utensils 
be thoroughly washed and sterilized after 
each using. Any system which insures 
milk of standard value and free from 
contamination will, of course, add some- 
what to its cost, but it will also add to its 
value for use by healthy people and it is 
of the utmost importance that invalids 
and infants have such milk. 

Such a system is of advantage not only 
to the consumer, but to the better class 
of dairymen as well, for it puts a value 
upon their painstaking care; indeed, they 
need it as a protection from unscrupulous 
and careless competitors. It is of disad- 
vantage only to the slovenly dairymen 
who are always a menace to the public 
health. 


STARVED ON CONDENSED 
MILK. 


BABES 


According to the 3rooklyn, N. Y., 
“Eagle,’’ Dr. Raymond, of the board of 
health of Brooklyn, investigated the 663 
deaths among children under two years 
old due to cholera infantum, diarrhoea | 
and other similar diseases. He ascer- 
tained that fully 80 per cent of these chil- 
dren had been fed on condensed milk, 10 
per cent were nursing infants, and the 
remainder were nourished by various pre- 
pared baby foods. 

“Most of the condensed milk used was 
of the canned variety, depending on the 
large amount of sugar in it to preserve it. 
The mothers were accustomed to dilute 
this in ten parts of water. In this form it 
was fed to the child. Owing to the sweet- 
ness of the mixture, the children liked it, 
of course, and seemed to thrive, as the 
sugar fattened them. 

“But there is a preponderance of casein 
in condensed milk which is not digestible. 
There is also an absence of fat. Hence, 
the children, who had been fed with this 
food, presented broken-down systems to 
the summer heat and could not stand the 
strain. Death followed.” 

Be this as it may, it emphasizes the 
necessity of putting a stop to the selling 
of condensed skimmilk as condensed 
milk. The food laws should make it a 
punishable offense for a condensery to 
buy rich milk, to skim it, to sell the but- 
terfat as cream, and to condense the 
skimmilk and load it with sugar, and sell 
it as food for children in particular. 

Parents should be made to understand 
the danger of feeding their infants on 
that sort of diet. If the law compelled 
the condensers to label their product 
“Condensed Whole Milk,”’ or “Condensed 
Skimmilk,” or “Sugar-Loaded Casein,” 
or whatever else it is in reality, it would 
be a good thing all round for the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of milk. 

Probably, when city health authorities 
turn their misdirected zeal away from 
perfectly harmless bacteria in milk to the 
chemical and mechanical make-up of con- 
densed milk, so-called, they will discover 
what many intelligent observers suspect, 
that the “condensed” stuffs are what 
really cause much of the infant mortality 
now erroneously charged to the bacteria 
fovnd in great numbers in liquid milk. 
Dr. Raymond, quoted above, has indicat- 
ed a line of investigation worthy to be 








York City, Boston, Buffalo, Philade!phia, 


pursved by the health officials of New | 


Chicago and other centers of population. : 


TESTING THE COWS. 


Before weeding out stock of the dairy 
an actual test of each cow should be 
made and conducted over a period of sev- 
eral months. The test should be impar- 
tial ar.4 conducted in the interest of the 
leows themselves. It will not pay to keep 
lthe cows that fall below the standard of 
miik anu cream production, and it will be 
|! ound that every year there will be more 
|or less change in the animals. Cows that 
last year held a good record may show 
lsigns of failure this season. This may be 
due to age, the food or other causes. If 
lthe cause cannot be removed or remedied 
lit is time to replace the animal by better 
producers. Just now good milch cows are 
|high priced, and it may not pay to be too 
l exacting in weeding out stock if new 
|ones are to be purchased to take their 
|place. On the other hand, there was never 
a better time to sell animals which are 
| not paying for their keep. Market prices 
jare high for cattle, and by a little judi- 
leious feeding and fattening an old cow 
|that hes lost its usefulness may be made 
to show up well at the butcher's stall. 
| With grain and all feed high it will not 
pay to carry on the list longer than neces- 
sary any cows which are not making 
good records or showing promise for the 
|future. Dairying pays to-day and wiil 
| pay better in the next year or two for 
the simple reason that farmers are going 
jto raise beef cattle for market instead of 
| dair y cows. The high prices for beef cat- 
tle have already stimulated breeders and 
farmers to greater efforts in this direc- 





| tion in the desire to get returns for 
their money as quickly as possible in beef 
eattle, th: airy cow will be overlooked, 






a year or so there will be a 
dearth of good milkers. Then it is that 
ithe dairy interests will have a boom. 
|There will be a premium for good dairy 
leowa, and prices for butter and milk are 
| bound to increase. This nearly always 
|fellows a boom in beef cattle, but often- 
jtimes rot until six or twelve months 
lafter.— American Cultivator. 


and within 





CREAM AND WHAT IT 


SHOULD BE. 


FARM 


At the farm end of this dairy business 
lis one sort of judgment, one standard of 
measurement of what the milk and cream 
| ought to be. At the creamery end there 
lis another standard of measurement. 
| Very often there is a conflict between the 
| creamery operator and the farmer. Now 
which is the most likely to be right? The 
creamery operator stands next to the 
|market; he sees clearly just what the 
market demands; he hears the complaint 
\that comes from the market concerning 
jthe quality and particularly the flavor otf 
| the butter. He knows that the price the 
| butter brings depends always on its qual- 
jity. Now, the farmer sees and hears nore 
}of these things. If he were making his 
| butter himself and shipping it direct to 
|the city market he would be quickly told 
|his faults. He would be sharply educat- 
ed at once by the best education in the 
world—a market education. But he gets 
none of this education except from what 
the creamery operator tells him and often 
he doesn’t believe that, because he knows 
nothing about the business from the mar- 
jket end. He measures everything in the 
business from one end of it to the other 
by what he knows, not by what other 
men know. That is natural, but never- 
theless it is unsound. It would prove a 
great eye-opener in every creamery, if 
every farmer who takes milk to it, could 
jbe taken to the city where the butter 
goes and have pointed out to him the 
faults in that butter which were occa- 


sioned by his own lack of proper man- 
agement on the farm.—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


FORGETTING THE COW. 


Perhaps it is not altogether to be re- 
gretted that when prosperity comes and 
nature smiles man is apt to forget the 


times of adversity, says ‘‘Wallace’s 
Farmer” (Iowa). At the same time it is 
ungrateful, to say the least, to forget tne 


instrumentality that pulled him through, 
and it is foolish to suppose that adversity 
is banished for good and prosperity will 
continue forever. It is not many years 
since the dairy cow stood between the 
| western farmer and very hard times in- 
|deed. Money was scarce. Prices of grain, 
of beef cattle and other stock were low. 
| Prospects did not seem very bright to the 
farmer. In this emergency the dairy cow 
stood between many a farmer and hard- 
ship. She brought in cash every week or 
every month. She bought shoes for the 
children, dresses for the women folks 
and—well, in some cases perhaps tobacco 
for the men. She enabled some farmers 
to float over the period of depression 
comfortably and many to swim where 
without her they would have sunk. 

The hard times have gone. The pig, the 
jhorse, the steer, grain, are all bringing 
| g00d prices. Money is plentiful and cheap. 
|Bank accounts are carrying a comfort- 
jable surplus. Under these conditions many 
|a farmer is forgetting the good old cow 
|that pulled him through. He is allowing 
jthe calf to run with her. He is forget- 
jting, and his children are not learning, 
how to milk. The usefulness of the cow 
for the dairy is being destroyed. When 
the turn of the tide comes and the farm- 
er must turn to the cow again she will 
not be able to serve him as she did be- 
|fore, not through any fault of hers but 
because of his neglect. 
| Men can not farm high priced land on 
horseback. Neither can they always af- 
| ford to sit on the fence and watch the 
calf do the milking. 














Buff-Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of Pr ractical things for practi- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fill; ensi- 
—_ - as soil, crops, variety and how to 

> poulay and many other subjects 
Sy iweneoae nd 25c for copy. Monmouth, 11]. 


AMERICAN CHEESE. 


On the continent nt of Great Britain 
Canadian cheese has taken the place of 
American cheese, remarks a writer in 
“Hoard’s Dairyman.” A few years ago 
we were away ahead of Canada, but the 
Canadians gradually increased their ex- 
port by making a more desirable cheese, 
until they now overship us by thousands 
of tons. 

Our cheese makers will have to start 
| where they let: off nearly a score of years 
ago and again make cheese that Great 
Britain will buy. It is our cheese, not 
_the people, that England doesn’t like any 
more. 

Allow me to call your attention to a few 
figures in arithmetic by saying that our 
jexports of cheese in 1872 were 66,000,000 
/pounds; in 1873, 80,000,000 pounds; in 1874, 
, 90,000,000 pounds; in 1877, 107,000,000 pounds. 
jIn 1872 cheese sold on an average for 12 
jcents; in 1873, 11.99 cents; in 1874, 13 cents, 
‘and in 1877, 11 cents. There must have 
been a good reason for this. 

The fact is, our cheese was practically 
jall good—all fit to eat—and the Britons 
jliked it. All that is necessary to get 
|Great Britain to buy our cheese again is 
to send them good cheese—cheese that 
they like. 

Cheese for the English market, 





like 


brick for the front wall, 
perfection as possible. In the first place, 
it must be “full cream”’ to insure quality; 
mild, sweet flayore to be palatable; firm 
without being dry; mellow without being 
soft; made cheddar shape and weigh from 
fifty to sixty pounds when cured. It 
should be taken care of by the maker in 
a good old-fa:hioned curing room until it 
is from twenty te thirty days old. If not 
properly cared fo: and cured, the best 
made <beese will its nutty flavor 
which no swagger of salesman will ever 
recover. 

Can such perfection 
formly secured? My 


must be as near 


lose 


in cheese be uni- 
wife has made plen- 
ty of such cheese and she says, “Yes, of 
course it can. What has been done can 
be done again. I was just as certain to 
make good cheese from good milk as a 
competent miller is to make good flour 
from good wheat or a baker to make good 
bread from good flour.” 

One thing is very queer, that twenty- 
five years ago the cheese of Sheboygan 
county, Wis., was practically all good— 
all fit for the English market—and now 
very little of it is wanted by any market. 
What is the Dairymen’s Association, 
with its cheese instructors, etc., doing? 
What have they been doing the past 
dozen years? 

In 1877 there we seventy cheese fac- 
tories in this county—eleven of them in 
this town—using the milk of 9,870 cows, 
which gave 36,000,000 pounds of milk that 
made a pound of full cream cheese for 
10 1-30 pounds of milk, factories operating 
from May ist to November Ist. 

Milk is not as good at the present time 
as it formerly was, nor is the cheese nor 
the cheese makers. The writer has some 
strong private opinions which he will not 
write. 





MILKING MACHINES. 

The question of securing a good practi- 
cal milking machine is engaging the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Department. 
Major Alvord, the Chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision, states that the labor required to 
milk the cows of the United States is rep- 
resented by the work of about 35,000 men 
working ten hours a day the year round. 
He says there are no effective milking 
machines in operation in this country, 
though he knows of a few in Iowa which 
milk one cow at a time. His division is 
now arranging to make a test of a Scotch 
machine which will milk six or eight 
cows at a time. The operation of this 
milker is said to be superior in several 
respects to hand milking. The action on 
the cow’s teats is the nearest possible to 
the sucking of the calf, the motion hav- 
ing a pulsating effect. The operation is 
performed by means of a pump attached 
to the milker which sucks the milk from 
the cow's udder in a very natural man- 
ner, One man attends the apparatus to 
six or eight cows and then sets the pump 
in operation, which requires about one- 
half horse-power to run. By this means 
six cows, it is claimed, can be milked in 
about twelve minutes. 

The department proposes to make a test 
on some good herd of milkers, possibly 
the herd of St. Elizabeth’s Insane Asy- 
lum, near Washington, selecting twelve 
j uniform milk cows, and on six of them 
using the milking machine for a period of 
weeks while the other six are milked in 
the usual way. This will give some idea 
of the practical value of the machine. It 
is a well-known fact that where cows are 
milked rapidly and with the least mental 
irritation on thef® part their milk produc- 
tion is the highest.—Indiana Farmer. 


PLEASE TELL ME 


WHO NEEDS MY BOOK. 


I ask you for the name of a friend who 
needs help—that is all. 

Just send me a postal to tell me the 
book he needs. No money is wanted. 

Do that much and I will do this: 

I will send him the book, and with it an 
order on his druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will authorize 
that druggist to let the sick one test it 
for a month at my risk. If it succeeds, 
the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the 
druggist myself. 

There was never a sick one who could 
refuse such an offer—and I am very glad 
to fulfill it. My records show that 39 out 
of each 40 pays for the medicine gladly. I 
pay just as willingly when one says that 
I rave failed. 

The reason is this: After a lifetime’s 
experience I have perfected the only rem- 





edy that strengthens the inside nerves. 
Those nerves alone operate every vital 
organ; and no weak organ can be well 


again until its nerve power is restored. I 
Wunt those who need help to know it. 
For his sake, please tell me some sick 
one whom common remedies don’t cure. 
Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, ott ater Women. 
Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No, 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Book No. 1 on D sia 
— No. 20n the Heart 
k No.3 on the Kidneys. 


MILK COWS IN HEAVY FLESH. 





It is a stock argument among many 
dairymen who believe in the special pur- 
pose cow, that it is extravagant to use 
animals that will place part of the food 
in the milk pail and part of it on the 
garcass in the form of beef, says ‘‘Tex- 
as Stock Journal.” That part: which is 
converted into meat, they claim, is of no 
value whatever, owing to the fact that it 
is necessary to kill the animal in order 
to make any use of the meat. There is 
more philosophy in this statement than 
is generally admitted by those who use a 
dual purpose cow. However, it is possible 
to find profitable dairy animals among 
those that are inclined to lay on flesh 
during the milking season. This, of 
course, means a division of the products 
of the food, which necessarily lessens the 
milk flow. 

Because an animal is inclined to lay on 
flesh during the milking period is good 
reason why some effort should be made to 
prevent this. This is accomplished by the 
introduction of the better system of feed- 
ing. Animals of the beef type that are 
fed heavily on fat-producing foods nat- 
urally tend to store up fat in the body, 
;and it is but reasonable that this shou'd 
be guarded against in compounding the 
rations for milk animals. During the pe- 
riod when cows are on pasture, little can 
be done to alter the ration unless some 
supplementary foods are given. To feed 
such supplementary food may be most 
profitable indeed, and may prevent the 
laying on of flesh, which is by few con- 
sidered to be of any particular advantage. 
A little bran mixed with oats, fed twice a 
day, will do much toward increasing the 
milk flow without inducing animals to 
convert it into fat. In addition to this it 
may be advantageous to allow such cows 
as are inclined to beefiness to have access 
to a clover pasture. Legumes of all 
kinds are high in nitrogen, or what is 
commonly called flesh-forming constitu- 
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ents, so that a ration composed of legume 
roughage may greatly favor the produc- 
tion of milk rather than the formation of 
fat on the animal's body. 
Some cows naturally carry a wealth of 
flesh during the entire year, and when 
the returns at the pail are satisfactory 
there is no reason why any particular 
effort should be made to reduce this flesh. 
In such a case, if the supplementary food 
that we have mentioned is fed, and there 
is reason to believe that it is converted 
into milk, there can be no advantage in 
reducing an animal to a poverty-stricken 
appearance. 

TESTING MILK. 
There is just one reason worth consid- 
ering for testing milk, and that is to find 
out the amount of butter-fat it contains, 
says “Farm and Fireside.” The result is, 
or ought to be, the basis for determining 
the value of the milk produced by dairy- 
men. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
with many who have in their hands the 
matter of testing milk for the public, say 
in creameries patronized by a number of 
dairymen, there seems to be an idea that 
the real purpose of testing milk is to see 
how far away from the truth they can 
get and not be caught at it. 
Does this mean, then, that the Babcock 
test can be, and is, juggled with? It does 
mean just that. It ought to be an impos- 
sibility for such a thing to be done. It 
would be if every man were honest, for 
as a piece of mechanism the testing-ma- 
chine is as nearly perfect as anything can 
be. But here comes in the trouble. For 
reasons of their own many creamerymen 
want to favor certain patrons. To do it 
they read the test higher than the facts 
warrant. To do this some one else must 
suffer. This may be kept up for a time, 
but in the end will be exposed. 
I have in mind now a certain creamery 
which has systematically, so it is assert- 
ed and never satisfactorily disputed, giv- 
en certain advantages in the way of test- 
ing milk to men who might be inclined to 
send their milk to another creamery. This 
inducement has had the effect of holding 
these men. Is this right? Every one 
knows it is not. It is just as much fraud 
as if the managers of those creameries 
were running a bucket-shop. 

Sometimes the creameryman may be de- 

ceived himself. The acid he uses may be 
too strong or too weak. In the one case 
it will burn the butter-fat out of the milk, 
and in the other it will leave some of it 
in the milk. 
How is this to be avoided? How can we 
be sure we receive just that to which our 
milk entitles us? 
question. 
possible safeguards about the testing of 
milk. They have passed laws regulating 
the bottles used in testing. They have 
said that acid must be made so and so. 
And still the imposition goes on. 

The best way of which I know to bring 
unscrupulous creamerymen to their 





nearest experiment station, and if any 
marked discrepancy is found we can take 
our milk away from the man who is de- 
ceiving us, and either make it up at home 
or send it to some creamery which does 
business honestly. 


HIS SCHEME 








FAILED. 


Several years ago and a few months 
after manufacturing had commenced, the 
business office of the Monarch Rubber 
Company received a visit one bright 
'morning from a person who bore all the 
appearances of a prosperous business 
man. He inquired for one of the officers 
of the Company and presented a letter of 
introduction, purporting to have been 
written by a well-known banker of St. 
Louis, and he stated that having heard of 
the establishment of the factory and be- 
ing curious to witness the process of 
making rubber boots and shoes, had tak- 
en advantage of a visit to the city to re- 
quest an inspection of the methods em- 
ployed. 

Cf course, the curiosity displayed was 
natural and the official to whom the letter 
was addressed, never once doubting the 
legitirnacy of the gentleman’s call, of- 
fered to show him through the works. 
They first visited the warerooms; the 


inished products were examined, the 
seles of the various styles discussed and 
they proceeded to the packing rooms, 
etc., until the storerooms were reached. 


Here the stranger seemed much interest- 
ed, asking various questions and, critical- 
ly serutinizing the bales of crude rubber, 
requested a bit as a souvenir. An affirm- 
etive answer was given, the gentleman 
took out his pocket knife, wet it with his 
lips and was about to cut the crude gum, 
when the official realized the game 
sought to be played and required the man 
to at once accompany him to the of- 
fice. However, the fellow made a quick 
break for the street and escaped. 


Now, as to the object of the spy and 
the cause of his detection: From the 


first, the Monarch Rubber Company (who 
are not in the combination) have em- 
ployed a much larger percentage of pure 
rubber in their products than the trust 
and their secret methods of effecting this 
resuit an@ the special machinery em- 
ploved formed sufficient incentive for in- 
terested parties to induce sending a spy 


into camp, es it were, and his forged let- 
ter of introduction would, perhaps, have 
accomplished the object except for the 


fatal mistake in wetting his knife before 
attempting to cut crude rubber, as this 
conclusively showed his familiarity with 
the business. 

This concern are the manufacturers of 
the “Buckskin” brand of rubber boots 
and shoes, having extraordinary weiring 
qualities, though no higher in price than 
common goods, and they will gladly send 
readers a beautiful booklet free. Hand- 
some engravings are contained in it from 
photographs showing the processes of 
gathering, and preparing, crude rubber in 
the Brazilian forests, as well as much to 
interest the reader. A copy will be 
premptly forwarded by addressing the 
Menarch Rubber Company, 49 Bittner 
Street, St. Louis. 

GRAIN RATION. 

The amount of milk produced by a herd 
of milch cows does not always depend 
upon the grain ration. Says the “ural 
New Yorker” Early cut hay, not too 
coarse, taken in without rain or too 
much drying, if it has kept nicely, will 
produce a good flow of milk with much 
less grain than that which has ripened 
more. This we had a chance to test re- 
jcently, when changing from a mow of 
jearly cut hay. There were a few loads 
}of late cut on the second mow and this 
|kind of hay, although sweet and nice in 
|every respect except that it was cut late, 
caused a falling off of from 15 to 20 per 
jcent in the milk. The cows regained the 
jloss after we drew the late cut hay to 
the horse barn, and commenced feeding 
the cows on the early cut down a little 
jin the mow. It has been stated in rep- 
'utable papers that the early cut hay con- 
‘tains more protein than that cut later in 
the season. I asked the speaker at the 








institute about that, and he said it was 
not true; that the early cut hay is more 
palatable and the cows eat more and do 
better; that is all. I presume he is right. 
We are feeding a fair amount of protein 
in the grain feed anyway. Palatability 
made a big difference, and the cows told 
us about it right along. 





THE VERMONT MACHINE CoO. 


The contract for building a new machine 
shop @x172 feet, two stories high, with a 
basement 17xil3 feet, for the Vermont 
Farm Machine Company, has been award- 
ed to E. I. Kilburn of this place. Work 
will begun at once and the building push- 
ed to completion as rapidly as possible. 
The new shop will be located to the west 
of the present main building and will 
add greatly to the manufacturing capa- 
city of the company. The new addition 
to the main building 40x60 feet and three 
stories high has just been completed. A 
storehouse four stories high to be located 
along the line of the electric road and so 
arranged that freight cars can be backed 
into the building for loading is a possibil- 
ity of the near future. It was only last 
winter that this company built and 





equipped a handsome new office building. 
All these changes and additions give the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company one of 
the largest and best equipped manufac- 
jturing plants in New England. Expansion 
of this nature is certainly a good thing 
for the town and no doubt will prove a 
good thing for the company.—Bellows 
Falls Times. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 





This is an important | 
Many states have thrown all 


senses is to have our milk tested at the | 


As though it were not enough to have 
|the reputation of turning out some of the 
| best advertising in the world, the Lord & 
|Thomas Agency, of Chicago and New 
| York, is now rated by some of the lead- 
ling dailies, weeklies and monthlies as ex- 
| celling all others in quantity .of business 
las well. This comes to our notice in a 
| manner that carries conviction, the in- 
formation being contained in letters from 
panera of the great Chicago dailies, 
quoting comparative figures and percent- 
|ages to show that Lord & Thomas !ead 
all the rest of the advertising agencies in 
the amount of business placed in their 
|columns. Lord & Thomas have been long 
‘and favorably known to the publishers of 
| the western hemisphere during their third 
jof a century in the advertising field, and 
\their present leading position is recog- 
|nized as the direct and well-earned result 
of straightforward business methods, 
push and ability. 

Some years ago a series of tests show- 
ed that cows milked at irregular inter- 
vals, although twice within the twenty- 
four hours, shrank in yield on an aver- 
age to each animal of half a pound daily, 
or three and avhalf pounds during the 
period of a week. During this time oth- 
er cows in the herd milked with the ut- 
most regularity as to hour, morning and 
night, maintained an even flow without 


| shrinkage. 


Usually the facilities are not at hand 
for scoring fine points, and dairymen are 
prone to drift along and lose money on 
common quality. The right way is to 
;create facilities where absent, and thus 
extract from the business the profits that 
are latent in it. 
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THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR 
guaranteed to yield the farmer a 6 
eater profit on his investment 
than any other cream separator. Our 
book No. 160 explains why. 


Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 
thlesge, lils, West Chester, Pa. 
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THE KANSAS CITY ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO., 
218-220 W. 3rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 
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Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
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Horticulture 





HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


sTRAW BERRY NOTES.—Fill up the 
; ancies with the clumps of p\ants taken 
m parts of rows containing plants to 
-e. If rows are too wide, narrow them 
Mnrowing out plants where they are 
wide. Keep the ground between rows 
red, but cultivate shallow. 
BUDDING ROSES—Some years ago 
learning that my favorite flower 
i be propagated by the convenient 
i of budding, I began to practice 
the wild rose stocks that were found 
wing about the pasture, woods and 
. rows of my old home, My first at- 
was with some buds of the Ma- 
nal Neil which a florist friend had 
y given me. The budding was done 
une and @ month later I had the 
sure of showing my friends specimens 
finest roses they had ever seen. 
budded from three to four 
and when freezing weather 
rened, these were bent to the ground 
,yered with leaves. They wintered 
and the next year were a picture 
marvelous beauty, and their fragrance 
ippreciated by all who came near 
It was a rare pleasure to g0 
eh our pasture woods and find grow- 
romiseuously such choice roses as 
hal Neil, Gen. Jacqueminot, Baron 
Bon Stettin, Paul Neyron, Champion 
World, Crimson Rambler, etc. The 
varieties like M. Neil were bent 
in the fall and covered with leaves, 
ear gaining strength and adding to 
» volume of blossoms. This work was 
wed by growing seedlings of some of 
favorite varieties. The first lot was 
m Jacqueminot, pollenized by Presi- 
+ Carnot; and the year following grew 
t from Baron de Bon Stettin, pollen- 
ized by Hermosa. From both lots I got a 
number of very fine, perfectly hardy 
roses. Two of them are quite remarkable 
i they have been numbered No, 1 and 
No. 2 No. 1 is the Jack-Carnot seedling, 
, rampant grower and perpetual bloomer, 
Blossoms produced on long, stiff stems. 
Buds are pointed and very beautiful. 
Same color as American Beauty. No. 2 is 
the Bon Stettin, pollenized by Hermosa. 
This rose is one of the most remarkable 
vrieties one could imagine. It bloomed 
three weeks after the seed germinated 
snd has not been seen without bloom 
e excepting during the dormant sea- 
This seedling has the habit some- 
xhat like Hermosa, only more so, of 
blooming so persistently that it does not 
make any wood growth. The color of 
thic one is a clear, rose pink. Buds are 
pointed and very graceful. Two months 
+) | budded a number of both the above 
on \igerous stocks and next season will 
have a better chance to test them. I put 
in about 50 buds of these two and grew 
Some of them have made a 
of six inches and are about to 
Nearly all of my seedlings are 
less beautiful, though a few are 
ertirely barren, Some are perfectly sin- 
g but are quite pretty, nevertheless, 
and bloom the whole season through. 
HANDLING THE KIEFFER.—To make 
the most out of Kieffers or late apples the 
grower should be in a position to handle 


tr 


I 


tempt 


the 
were 
high, 


v 


but one. 
growth 
bloom. 


more or 


the crop himself and not have his hands 
ll of other work at the time the fruit 
Should he not have time to handle the 


crop himself and observe every detail, the 
best thing would be to sell the crop on 
the trees and givesome.shipper the profit 
which otherwise the grower might have. 
The Kieffer should be picked with the 
stems on. Nothing but perfect fruit 
should go into packages to be sold as 
first-class, and any that is inferior should 
be sold separately, if at all. If fruit is 
perfectly sound, free from scab and well 
colored, it will pay to hold it, providing 


good cold storage facilities are at hand. 
Where orchards are small and there is a 
good local market, it may pay best to 


store in a cool cellar and pack in neat 
packages as the fruit ripens. The best 
way to store for this purpose is to place 
fruit on shelves, or in. shallow boxes, 
which may be stacked on top of each 
other. The object of storing in this way 
is to be able to pick out the ripe fruit 
without disturbing that which is not 
ready. If this pear is tumbled about aft- 
being in storage, it will soon tarnish 
ind become unsightly. This method of 
handling the Kieffer applies only to the 
» who has the time, a suitable cellar 
and will attend to the business right. 
THE WEATHER.—We have seen very 
little sunshine for over a week, and have 
had more or less rain during that time. 
There is a great deal of hay down in this 
Vicinity which is in bad shape, and will 
nN spoil if rainy weather continues. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill, Sept. 23, 1902. 





PLANTING, CULTIVATING AND 
PRUNING THE GRAPE. 





(Paper read before St. Louis County Hor- 
ticultural Society, August 30, 1902, by 
Henry Wallis, Wellston, Mo.) 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In giving a 
Short sketch of this very important work 
of the horticulturist, I will touch only a 
few important points. At first, as to the 
Planting of grapevines: Plant good one- 
year or two-year vines, even three-year 
Plants, if you are willing to apply a little 
“Stringfellow method” in sharp root and 
top-pruning. Do the planting in fall, dur- 
ing October and November, after the 
early frosts have made the vines perfect- 
'y dormant, and there will be little or no 
danger from winter-killing. Perhaps the 

winter-killing” of the vines will do no 
more harm than it did to some Hick’s 
vines in the hands of a Kansas experi- 
menter and great (?) horticultural teacher, 

“ioreportedtothe Missouri Horticultural 

ciety meeting (and such report entered 

“pon the Year Book) that his Hicks’ vines 

not hardy and ‘“winter-killed” in 

Sreat freeze of February, 1899, and 
| these “winter-killed” vines made 
‘an excellent growth during the sum- 
° of 1899 that in fall 1899 he could give 
, handful of cuttings therefrom to a 
“end in Southeast Missouri, of which 

“on, however, he made no report. Of 
a half hardy varieties require a lit- 

* mulch protection. If you cannot plant 
“© vines in fall, then do it early in 
"ng, aS soon as the ground is mellow 

Proper condition. Do not be afraid 
int too deep; leave only two buds of 
2ung wood above the ground and 
the plants with sticks, also trim the 

short to six or eight inches; long 

‘re not only useless, in fact I have 


8 


a 





bes d that vines with a few short six- 
, roots made a better growth than 
~ Se with a bunch of roots one foot to 
' ind a half feet long. Why? Because 


‘Pevines (and all other fruit plants) 
thrive and grow to perfection on 
roots only which they make after 

““splanting. 

J hat varieties to plant? Plant any you 

_..S® if you think they do well in your 

_. and climate. Plant Champion, Ives 
Janesville, if you like them, and 


+24 





there's money in them for you; plant lest in the Ozark region was awakened by 


Moore’s Early, Worden, Niagara and 
Goethe if you desire size and quality, but 
do not plant high-priced new varieties, no 
matter how good they are. Let them be 
tested for ten years, or longer, by the 
great scientists of the State Experiment 
Stations, and when you are old and have 
received favorable reports from all sec- 
tions of the land for a score of years and 
the plants are as cheap as the Conco:d, 
now from $10 to $12 per 1,000, then advise 
your son to plant some later on, when he 
feels like it, especially when he can get 
the vines for nothing from a neighbor. 
Should you still, against my warning, try 
some new kind of a grape, then be sure 
to expect it to do wonders—within one 
year it must be established and bear 
large fruit, as other varieties will do in 
three or four years—and if you do not find 
big bunches of grapes on them one year 
after planting, then condemn it at once 
as a fraud and humbug, as it wou'd be 
silly to wait patiently, watch and com- 
pare carefully from three to five years, 
before casting a final, honest and correct 
verdict, 

Second, as to cultivation of the grape, 
the horticultural papers of the land have 
said so much lately, that I am not able to 
add anything new. Hoe the young vines 
often enough to keep them clean of weeds 
—in an established vineyard plow the 
rows off in spring, scrape out or hoe the 
ground within the rows, then run a cul- 
tivator shallow through it, when berries 
are half grown, plow on again towards 
the rows and use the cultivator again 
shortly before the grapes are ripening. If 
you should have no time to do this neces- 
sary cultivating, then just let the grapes 
and weeds grow together until the har- 
vesting and marketing time, then take a 
scythe and mow the weeds down if they 
are post-high and the cutting of the 
grapes (what they may be, or may not 
be) will be done much easier than if you 
should try to cut the grapes, leaving the 
weeds uncut Only once during the lastten 
years has it happened to the writer, that 
he had to use the scythe before cutting 
his grapes, but it was such a nice, mean 
job, that he promises it shall never hap- 
pen again. To my deep sorrow I make 
this confession, that you may appreciate 
to what a poor vineyardist you appealed 
for an article on grape cultivation. 

Third.—Pruning the Grapevine.—Now, 
my friends, you have cornered me up 
nicely, and I will try my best to get out 
of this dilemma. If I should advocate 
such rules as are taught in all horticul- 
tural papers, you might say: Well, we 
know all about it; if I should try to give 
a special method I am afraid some reader 
somewhere, who, perchance, might read 
this article, may say: Pshaw! that’s all 
bosh; I know better; therefore, and, as a 
little practical showing is worth much 
more than a long theoretical demonstra- 
tion, I take the liberty kindly to invite 
you, and anyone who cares to get an idea 
of proper pruning of the grapevine this 
fall, to call at my home on Lackland 
avenue, St. Louis, Co., Mo., having about 
seven acres and 50 varieties to trim, and 
I promise a pleasant and instructive in- 
terview. 

One year after planting the grapevine, 
cut the plant down to two eyes and let 
only one vine grow; the second year cut 
it down to three eyes and let one or two 
vines grow; if the plant is weak, cut it 
down again the third year to three eyes, 
but if strong, let one vine with five or six 
buds bear fruit. After this infant-period, 
when the grapevine comes to maturity, 
the skill of the real and practical vine- 
yardist will either bring his vineyard to 
highest fruitfulness or longevity, or to 
both combined, which is the most desir- 
able plan. This requires a constant and 
careful pruning according to the renewal 
sytem, and here not only the difference 
of pruning the different varieties has to 
be considered; the intelligent vineyardist 
must apply individuality and prune his 
vine as individuals or single life beings. 

As to the summer pruning, I shorten 
only the fruit bearing young vines by 
pinching them off, either at or one bud 
above the second or third fruit bunch. 
The other vines and auxiliary shoots I 
leave untrimmed, as it saves much use- 
less labor; time enough to cut them out 
in the winter pruning; besides, the grape 
will ripen to perfection only in the shade 
of its leaves, and, as in the leaf rests 
mainly the vitality of the plant, so exces- 
sive summer pruning does more harm to 
the grapevine as is generally believed and 
understood. Of course, such scientific 
treatment of the grapevine necessitates a 
life study, and, as there is no royal road 
to mastership, every one has to carve out 
his own road to success, indefatigably 
struggling forward, even errors and mis- 
takes advancing our progress. 

In short, the wise vineyardist will 
study his vines as individuals, as the true 
schoolmaster studies the ability and dor- 
mant faculties of each pupil, to be able 
to guide a young, budding soul to the 
highest degree of human perfection. The 
task of the vineyardist is similar, and 
this fascinating study ends enly when our 
career is ended, and we rest from all our 
toils. Finally, my friends, I beg your 
pardon, when I have been ironical or sar- 
ecastic in my sketch. I could not help it, 
after the experience of the last years, 
still, if only a few grains of my remarks 
should fall on good soil, to grow and 
bring good results, I am rewarded for the 
work done. HENRY WALLIS. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 


THE FRISCO ORCHARD CO. 

The RURAL WORLD recently spoke of 
the great orchard that was to be planted 
on the Ozarks, and while it questioned 
the advisability of going to the great ex- 
pense proposed in clearing the land, yet 
when the high character and qualifica- 
tions of those who are to have the orch- 
ard in charge are known, we have no 
doubt of the ultimate success of the un- 
dertaking. The “Practical Fruit Grow- 
er” says the new orchard will be on the 
Frisco Line, sixty miles east of Spring- 
field, in Laclede county, Mo. Of the 5,000 
acres purchased 4,000 will be put into ap- 
ples and 1,000 into peaches. The very best 
varieties will be selected and the best 
possible care will be given to the prop- 
erty. 

The new organization will be known as 
The Frisco Orchard Company. It is com- 
posed of Iowa and Missouri gentlemen 
who have become interested in the Ozark 
region as a fruit producer. The incor- 
porators of the company and its officers 
include many prominent horticultural, ag- 
ricultural, busi professi 1 and rail- 
way men of the two states. The com- 
pany was organized at Des Moines, Ia., 
and in that city will be located its prin- 
cipal business office and the office of its 
secretary. The company has an author- 
ized capital stock of $1,000,000, divided 
into shares of $200 each. 

The president of the company is Wm. 
Bayard Craig, Chancellor of Drake Uni- 
versity—one of the leading educational 
institutions of Iowa—who is widely 
known throughout the west as an edu- 
cator and business man and whose inter 





trips of investigation through this great 
fruit section. Mr. Craig has given much 
time and study to horticultural subjects 
and is quite familiar with all matters re- 
lating thereto. He is a man of exception- 
al executive ability and thoroughly 
equipped for performing the duties of 
president of an organization of this char- 
acter. 

President W. H. Beardshear, of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, whose 
recent death removed one of the most 
widely known educators and lecturers 
upon agricultural subjects in the United 
States, was the original president of the 
company and one of its active promoters. 
The vice-president of the company is Dr. 
Geo. W. Miller of Des Moines, Ia., a 
widely known professional man, who has 
for many years been interested in the 
Ozark fruit region. The secretary is Mr. 
Frank M. Carrell of Des Moines, until 
recently a member of the Harris-Emery 
Dry Goods Co. and formerly private sec- 


retary to Governor Boies of Iowa. He was 
also for five years chief clerk of the 
U. 8S. pension agency at Des Moines, 


more than $8,000,000 per year being dis- 
bursed under his supervision and direc- 
tion. The treasurer, Mr. A. J. Zwart, is 
cashier of the Des Moines National Bank, 
one of the leading financial institutions of 
the state. 

The supervision of the horticultural 
part of The Frisco Orchard Company's 
business will be directed by Mr. M. J. 
Wragg, president of the Iowa State Hor- 
ticultural Society and a member of the 
directory board of the State Agricultural 
Department and superintendent of its 
horticultural department. Mr. Wragg is 
one of the most widely known horticul- 
turists in the United States and _ thor- 
oughly experienced in the practical work 
of planting and caring for orchards. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the Ozark re- 
gion. 

Mr. Wragg will have for his advisory 
assistant Arthur T. Nelson of Lebanon, 
Mo., who is known throughout the Ozark 
region as a practical orchardman and 
whose thorough acquaintance with this 
section will be of great value to the com- 
pany. 

The Frisco Railway System, whose in- 
terest in the enterprise has been one of 
the controlling influences in the location 
of this immense orchard on its line of 
road, is represented on the directory 
board by Mr. 8. A. Hughes, the general 
immigration agent, and is widely known 
among the railroad men throughout the 
West. 

Hon. C. A. Bishop, one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Iowa, and Dr. Wm. 
C. Carroll of Kansas City, Mo., with the 
officers above named, comprise the direc- 
tory board of the company. 

The 5,000 acres secured by The Frisco 
Orchard Company is all in one body and 
is situated three miles from Lebanon, the 
county seat of Laclede county. A con- 
tract has been made for the clearing and 
planting of the entire acreage, the pur- 
pose being to have the 5,000 acres planted 
to fruit within four years. The work of 
clearing the tract has already com- 
menced and preparations are being made 
for the planting of orchard in the spring. 
The land was selected after a very care- 
ful inspection of the entire Ozark coun- 
try by M. J. Wragg, horticultural super- 
intendent of the company, and by a num- 
ber of those interested in the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Wrageg’s inspection included a 
number of other tracts upon which op- 
tions had been secured, but he  pro- 
nounced this one the best for the pur- 
poses of the company, and contract for 
it was closed some weeks ago. 

The organizers of The Frisco Orchard 
Company have gone carefully and thor- 
oughly into an investigation of the possi- 
bilities for profit in commercial orchard- 
ing, and, based upon the most conserva- 


tive estimates, they have arrived at the 
conclusion that no other legitimate enter- 
prise offers so sure and so large divi- 


dends, if the orchard can be of sufficient 
magnitude to permit expert culture and 
supervision. The expense attached to the 
growing of an orchard of this character, 
in which the very largest possible returns 
are produced, is so great that individual 
investments are not possible, but The 
Frisco Orchard Company's organizers, by 
uniting their combined efforts and money, 
and offering an opportunity for invest- 
ments by others having surplus funds or 
salaries from which a monthly saving can 
be made, will be able to develop an orch- 
ard which can be given the care and su- 
pervision of experts in fruit growing and 
which will result in the payment of divi- 
dends and profits far in excess of those 
secured by individual investors owning 
small orchards where such culture cannot 
be given and where adequate transporta- 
tion facilities cannot be provided. 

The plan of the orchard company con- 
templates the planting of the lands large- 
ly to apples, but a considerable acreage of 
peaches and some small fruits will be 
planted, especially during the first two 
years, for the purpose of producing early 
dividends, which will also be provided for 
by the annual production of side crops of 
corn and other agricultural products, 
which will be grown between the trees be- 
fore the period of bearing. In other 
words, The Frisco Orchard Company is 
arranging to develop the property on the 
most scientific plans known to modern 
horticulture, and at the same time to 
provide a profitable investment from the 
beginning. The underiying principle of 
the company is the belief that by co-op- 
eration, an orchard of commercial char- 
acter can be developed, which, under the 
intelligent direction of competent men 
skilled in business and horticulture, will 
be a great profit-producer, paying much 
larger annual dividends than can possibly 
be expected from individual investments 
in the same line and without the chances 
for loss which are incident to investments 
in other fields, the regularity of the 
crops in the Ozark region and the large 
production being an almost absolute 
guarantee of large and permanent yearly 
profits. 

The management of the Frisco Railway 
System has taken an active interest in 
the plans of this company from the be- 
ginning, realizing the commercial im- 
portance of the proposition, not only as 
it relates to freight shipments over its 
line, but also as to the effect of the loca- 
tion of such an enterprise in its territory 
and an agreement has been made for the 
construction by the railway company of 
a spur from its main line midway be- 
tween Lebanon and Sleeper and r i 
entirely across the orchard site, requiring 
three and one-quarter miles of track. 
The orchard company will construct 
warehouses at frequent intervals along 
the line of the spur, and will thus be 
provided with exceptional facilities for 
rapid and economical handling of its 
products. 








An English agricultural journal warns 
British breeders of the competition of 
Australia in opening markets for pure 
bred stock in South Africa. It is thought 
that this outlet for stud stock will be a 





big thing. 


VINEGAR FROM WIND-FALL AP- 
PLES. 


Apple trees in Oklahoma set very full 
of fruit this year amd now the ground 
under the trees is almost covered with 
wind-fall apples. Most of this fruit will 
lie on the ground and rot and breed a 
good crop of apple worms for next year. 
These wind-fall apples will make good 
vinegar if gathered up and run through 
a cider mill and them the juice thus ob- 
tained allowed to ferment. The riper the 
apples the stronger the vinegar they will 
make. If the apples are very green a lit- 
tle sugar added to the cider before fer- 
mentation sets in will improve the quality 
of the vinegar vefy much. The cider 
should be placed in wooden or earthen 
vessels and set in the sun until fermenta- 
tion has run its course. It then can be 
stored in the cellar or other convenient 
place for use. 


Wind-fall apples in the Experiment 
Station orchard at Stillwater were gath- 
ered July 31 and made into cider. These 
apples made an average of two and one- 
half gallons of cider to the bushel. In 30 


days the cider had finished fermentation 


and was a vinegar of fair quality. Ripe 
peaches were gathered on the same date 
and the juice pressed from them and 
placed in jars for fermenting. ‘a thirty 


days this was a vinegar 
ity than could be found 
ket.——Okla. Bulletin. 


f a hetter qual- 
tue local mar- 


POTATOES A™W PARIS GREEN. 


The Lowell (Mass.) “Journal” asks: 
“Why is it that we cannot raise as many 
potatoes in a hill as farmers did # years 
ago. With the use of special commercial 
manures there are but few small tubers, 
but the grand total is not what it was 
in the earlier days, not even on compara- 
tively new ground. At least such is our 
experience."” We believe the solution 
will be found when we shall have out- 
grown the damaging effect of Paris green 
wpon the leaves and stalks by poisoning, 
thus preventing the full maturity of the 
tubers, and have learned that the bugs 
can be killed by agents which can in no 
way harm, but rather will feed the 
plant, The whole system of destroying 
insects must be reconstructed with the 
single thought of saving the life of the 
leaf while killing the pest. We caught at 
Paris green as the most convenient agent, 


but we are finding its injurious effect 
wherever applied. 
CUBAN VEGETABLES IN CHICAGO 


MARKETS 


The appearance of Cuban vegetables in 
Chicago market perhaps marks the be- 
ginning of a considerable trade in vegeta- 
bles raised on that island. Hitherto we 
have looked upon the Antilles as pro- 
ducers of fruits for our markets as well 
as of sugar and tobacco. This year there 
have appeared also onions, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes and squashes. With good trans- 
portation facilities this trade may become 
considerable. The Island of Cuba has im- 
mense advantages in the way of climate 
that place her ahead of anything on our 
mainland, at certain seasons of the year. 
It may be that sometime these islands 
will become the great winter garden of 
the United States—the hot bed also in 
which are to be started the plants that 
are later to develop in northern gardens. 
In fact, under scientific treatment, the 
amount of produce that could be raised 
on these tropical islands is almost be- 
yond computation. 








Last year an extensive grower of Bart- 
lett pears was induced to make an exper- 
imental shipment to London, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture guaranteeing him 
against loss. The fruit was divided into 
two lots, in one of which each fruit was 
wrapped in oiled paper, and in the other 
not. The shipment netted a gratifying 
advance over the American market, and 
the wrapped fruit brought a net advance 
of 6 per cent over that not wrapped. A 
caurload of Bartlett pears will be shipped 


to London this season divided into two 
grades. Part will be wrapped and part 
unwrapved, and at least three styles of 
package will be employed, so that the 


most economical may be determined upon, 


Radishes may be had almost until win- 

ter by successive planting and care in se- 
lection of varieties. The radish is a rapid 
grower, and the seeds seldom fail to ger- 
minate. They sometimes outgrow the 
weeds, and the rows may easily be kept 
clean. They may be grown so quickly 
that to omit them from the garden is to 
leave out one of the luxuries most easily 
obtained. 
Mr. Frank B. White, founder of the 
Frank B. White Company, which has 
made a specialty of agricultural advertis- 
ing, says “Printer’s Ink,” has severed his 
connection with that institution and has 
for the present a working arrangement 
with the Draper Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, who are about to place a line of 
advertising in agricultural newspapers. 
Mr. White will also devote considerable 
time to promoting, systematizing and 
organizing class advertising for firms 
needing services of this nature. Sixteen 
years ago Mr. White bought ‘Commer- 
cial Union,” then published in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. Three years later he began 
his advertising experience as special rep- 
resentative for a list of agricultural 
newspapers and in 1893, in the midst of 
the financial panic raging at that time, 
organized the Frank B. White Company, 
which has made a wide reputation and 
built up a successful business. ‘Agricul- 
tural Advertising,” a ‘Printers’ Ink’ 
“baby,”’ was started in 1894 and has be- 
come one of the leading advertising jour- 
nals of the country. Mr. White has main- 
tained a reputation for square dealing and 
success in organizing advertising cam- 
paigns. In his new line as promoter, or- 
ganizer and counsellor at advertising he 
is thought likely to repeat his former suc- 
cess. His long experience, and forceful 
personality, will make him a valuable as- 
sistant to any firm that may secure his 
services, 


What are lamp 





chimneys for ? 

MacBETH’S are 
for comfort, light 
and economy. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Wood’s Seeds. 


( 
VA. GRAY OR TURF 
Winter Oats 
Sown in September or October, 
make a much larger yielding and 
more profitable crop than Wheat. 
They can also be grazed during the 
: 


winter and early spring and yield 
just as largely of grain afterwards. 


Wood’s Fall Catalogue tells all 
about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 

Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 

Write for Catalogue and prices 
of any Seeds desired. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS. 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 






Wood's Fall Catalogue also tells about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Straw- 
berry and Vegetable Plants, Lawn 
Grass, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 
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The Apiary 


FROM 








THE HONEY BEE. 
Courts judicially know that bees can- 

not be stabled as other animals are; that 

to do so would destroy their value as 


property. If the owners of houges, gro- 
cers and fruit dealers and fruit raisers 
were not careless in leaving attractions 


for them, bees would commit no trespass. 
They would go to pasture among forest, 
fields and amid flowers. But the grocers, 
fruit dealers and fruit raisers say they 
are not required to screen against bees if 
domesticated and regarded as property; 
that the law should protect them from 
the ravages of trespassing bees the same 
as from any other trespassing animals 
This is true only in so far as identifica- 
tion can be made positive. The instinct 
of bees is well understood, but their iden- 
tification is difficult. 

The relation between fruit growers and 
bee keepers is said to be somewhat 
strained, The former claim it to be fair 
to ccmpel the bee keeper to feed his bees 
at home in seasons when they would 
otberwise prove a nuisance and damaging 
trespassers to his neighboring fruit grow- 
er. Whether it would or would not be 
possible to keep bees at home by feeding 
them is an open question. But this plan 
would entail a heavy tax upon the bee 
keeper. Would it be just to make the 
bee keeper pay this when, quite likely, 
the cracked and rotting fruit which the 
bees would take from the neighbor's 
orchard has been produced, at least has 
set, because of the labors in pollination 
of these same bees? When bees find a fair 
supply of nectar in the flowers within 
reach of the hive, they prefer that to 
fruit, and few bees then attack fruit. But 
it is not at all sure that liberal feeding 
will keep all of the bees at home, or 
nearly all of them, from trying to get 
fruit sugar or juices. 

The next suggestion is that of moving 
away if the cost would be less than feed- 
ing. But can the keeper get away 
from the fruit grower? If the extensive 
fruit grower can sue and collect damages 
for injuries to the fruit on his 1,000 trees, 
the owner of one tree, and 1,000 owners of 
trees within flying distance of an apiary, 
can also collect. If an abundant bee pas- 
ture happens to exist a few miles away, 
the solution is easy and moving is prac 
tical. But this is usually of short dura- 
tion; civilization and improvements, 
farms and fruit gardens soon follow, and 
the cry is again, ‘‘Move on!” On the 
other hand, it is claimed that the dam- 
ages to fruit alleged to be due to bees is 
too remote and uncertain; and, as al- 
ready stated, the benefits from pollination 


bee 


are equal to the damages. Few if any 
cases have reached the higher courts, 
and the judgment in the lower courts are 
largely based upon actual damages 
proved and identification of trespassing 
bees. 

A small son of an Indiana farmer left 


the team he was driving, near some bee- 
hives, while he chased a squirrel. The 
horses backed the wagon into the hives, 
and the animals were so badly stung that 
they died. The boy was also stung so 
badly that he lost the sight of one eye. It 
was held that the boy's contributing neg- 
ligence occasioned the injury and result- 
ing damages, and no recovery could be 
had. 4 

An Iowa farmer maintained a hitching 
rack at the roadside in front of his resi- 
dence. Near by, but within his inclosure, 
he kept a number of stands of bees. A 
neighbor voluntarily hitched his horses to 
the rack. A swarm of bees settled upon 
the animals, causing them to break the 
tethers and run away. In the flight they 
collided with a team and vehicle going in 
an opposite direction, and both teams and 
vehicles were damaged. It was held that 
the hitching of the horses near the bees 
was a voluntary act, and the attack by 
the bees was too remote to justify a re- 
covery from the bee keeper for the joint 
damages suffered by the owners of the 
wrecked outfits. 

If damage be done by any domestic ani- 
mal kept for use or convenience, the own- 
er is not liable to an action, without no- 
tice (13 John, Rep., 339). The utility of 
bees no one will question, and hence there 
is nothing to call for the application of 
very stringent rules in their case. How- 
ever, the question whether or not the 
keeping of bees near a highway subjects 
their owner to a_ responsibility which 
would not otherwise rest upon him has 
not, to our knowledge, been passed upon. 
—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





REARING QUEENS. 


If one is not going to practice modern 
methods of queen rearing, and expects to 
rear his queens in the old-fashioned way, 
after the honey flow, he will rear inferior 
queens as a rule, remarks “Bee Glean- 
ings.” If this has been your practice I 
am not surprised that you find it advis- 
able to requeen every season. I agree 
with you that purchased queens are sub- 
ject to injury through the mails, ana in 
our “A B C of Bee Culture” I advise ev- 
eryone to rear his own queens as far as 
possible, notwithstanding we are exten- 
sive breeders of queens for the market; 
and as to the method, it takes really no 
more time to do the work right than to 
do it wrong. 

Nature, under normal conditions, de- 
signs that queens should be reared either 
during the swarming season or during 
the time that the old queen is being su- 
perseded; and by your plan of using 
West queen-cell cages or wire-cloth cell- 





cages, the average honey producer could 


rear nearly all his queens, and the very 
best of them, during the swarming sea- 
son. 

As you go through the apiary select out 
the best of the swarming cells. Cut these 
all out and put them into cell cages; then 
if you requeen every two years or every 
year put one of these selected swarming 
cells (always from some choice queen) on 
to the combs of the colony made queen- 
less, fastening the cage in about the cen- 
ter of the cluster. So far you would be 
following nature's way, and at the same 
time be in accordance with the teachings 
of modern practice But if the queen 
rearing must be done after the swarming 
season, then the colony raising new cells 
should be stimulated up to the swarming 
pitch by feeding; but obviously the 
age honey producer could not afford to go 
to this trouble; and I would, therefore, 
urge him to requeen and raise his new 
blood just at the very time Nature will 


aver- 


smile on his efforts, viz., the swarming 
season. 

You say that you requeen every year 
It may be that modern practice in the 
future will show that to be the best plan, 
all things considered. It certainly would 
result in a reduction of swarms, because 
the two and three-year-old queens are 


more inclined to swarm than those that 
are only one year old. A. E. Manum once 
said that he found it profitable, on the 
average, to requeen every two years; and 
as the years go by I find that that fs get- 


ting to be more and more a practice 
among honey producers. Of course, there 
are exceptional queens that should be 


preserved. 

As to the matter of letting young queens 
fight it out, and having second swarms, I 
am not surprised that the practice was 
criticised. It might work with you, prob- 
ably, but not with others. The greatest 
objection is that the continuous after- 
swarming has a tendency to demoralize 
the other bees in the apiary, even if it 
lasted only four days per colony Not- 
withstanding you have traps, you would 
not always be able to determine whether 
some virgin did not get through the zinc 
and go with the little swarm to parts un- 
known; or, perhaps, worse still, go into 
some colony where you have a valuable 
queen, and kill her. 














AFTER THE HONEY SEASON. 





In most localities the honey season, or 
| the principal flow of the season, closes 
during the month of July. Bees will be- 
come irritable and cross and are not near 
so gentle to handle as they were during 
the honey flow, but owing to this fact we 
should not neglect to make a thorough 
examination of each hive as to its condi- 
tion. There is no time more important to 
have every colony in first class conditon 
than at the close of the honey harvest, 
and in nearly all cases there will be more 
or less colonies that have no queens. 
Queens are the principal things to look 
after now, for all those that do not have 
queens will become a loss, and may be 
the means of the destruction of good colo- 
nies on account of the tendency to rob- 
bing. Queenless colonies make a very 
weak defense of their stores, and in most 
cases will put up no defense at all, but 
become a prey to robbers. When robbing 
is well started in an apiary it endangers 
the entire lot of colonies, and may cause 
trouble otherwise, so that the thing to do 
is to carefully examine the conditon of 
all the hives, and those that may be 
queenless, either supply them with a 
queen or give them a frame of young 
brood from some other colony that they 
may raise a queen. 

Another inducement to robbing is the 
careless manner that honey may be left 
exposed to the bees, or that hives are not 
properly closed. No opening should be 
left to any hive except the entrance 
proper, and if robbing has already been 
started, the entrances should be _ con- 
tracted where very large entrances have 
been used. Robbing may be _ speedily 
checked by throwing a blanket over the 
entire hive being robbed, and left to re- 
main thus during the day. If a hive is 
being robbed, it is evidence that some- 
thing is wrong with it, and in most cases 
it will be found without a queen.—A. H. 
Duff. 

It is a good plan to do what feeding is 
necessary at night, so as not to excite 
robbing. 


In making candy to feed to bees be 
careful not to burn it. Burnt candy wiil 
kill bees. 

There are three personages in the bee- 
hive proper—the queen, the worker bee 
and the drone. 


I Can Sell Your Farm 


earn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1665N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 
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by using- sufficient 


POTASH 


in your fertilizer. 
**Potash in Agriculture,” 
‘* Farmers’. Guide,” ‘‘ To- 
bacco Culture,” ‘* Cotton 
Culture’’—are books which 
we mail free to farmers. 

Address 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 

93 Nassau St., New York 





FARMS. 
FOR SALE. 


A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
poultry house, barn, fruit treer, emall fruit. Good 
town; 79 miles west of Si. Louis, on Wabash R. R. 
Now in use for breeding fancy poultry. Particu- 
lars on application. NEPENTHE POULTRY 
BRANCH, New Florence. Mo. 


$1.26--BUYS-- 1,000 


Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.25 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plants at once 
W. W. THOMAS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN, ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


STAR PEA HULLERS. 
Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
for prices and circular. 


STAR PBA MACHINE Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














50 Different Bulbs all for 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 

Golden Sacred Lily. 

q "bie, 1 single. 
“d bs lia rts. 

iteleia, white star. 

double white. 


had reesias, mixed. 
All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
Also Free toallw 0 apply, our sages Fall Cata- 
and Beeds, for I planting and 
ming Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
Plants, ‘ubs and i 
r e n' Crimson 
Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardi ie Tulip,ete 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


REE 
PAINT 


for 7 years has grown in favor. 
Millions of trees saved from rab- 
bits in winter and borers in 
It costs nothing for 










fruit srees and you w 
’ 


ill say so too. 
Write W, B, OTWELL, Patentee,CARLINVILLE, ILL, 


1A Good Route 
to Try 











It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 
last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and poins in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Be.ween Kansas City and points 
in Tenressee, Alabama, Mississipvi, 
Georgia, Florida and the Southeest. 

Between Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas 
and the West and Southwest. 


Full information as to route and 
rates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of ths 
Company, or to 
Passenger Traific Department, 


Commercial Building, 
Saint Louis. 
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TO TEXAS, 
OLD MEXICO 


ano THE SOUTHWEST tare 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH CARS 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO a0 KANSAS CITY 








AUSTIN, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
SAN ANTONIO and MEXICO CITY. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 

Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this umn free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 

Poland Chinas. 

Oct. ®—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

October %.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 

nas, Edinburg, DL 


October 21.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, IL 

November 1.—Wm. lummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry FE. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan 


November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Oct. 223, 182-—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1#2.—Combination sale, East St 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, 01. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, iL; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, I. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

October 20.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 

: Sale, at Mo- 


Law- 


ers’ Asso. Combination 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec. Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 21.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December &-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas | 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, 
Kansas City. 

January %-31, 1%3-—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 2-2.—Combination sale of Here- | 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%3.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 2-2.—C. A. Jamison and others, 


Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

Pebruary 10, 11, 12, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 


February 4-26, 1%6.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 


May ¢7, 1%@—Colin Cameron, Herefords, | 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 
April 7-8, 1%6—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 
November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 
Oct. 3—Tom Campbell & Son, Higgins- 
ville, Mo. Horse sale at Farm. 
SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
October 31.-—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 


AND 


October 3.—F. T. Bates, Bates City, Mo., | 


Short-horns. 
Todd, Fayette, 


Sale at Odessa, Mo. 

November 4—Chenault 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Skorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marsha!l, Kansas 
City. P 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mer., Browning, Mo. 

December 16.—Gifford  Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


STOCK 


Mexico, 


Shorthorns, 


Milford, 





NOTES. 


Mr. J. Lee White, of Palmyra, Mo., ad- 
vertises his public sale of Poland Chinas 
with us. He will sell about sixty head, 
consisting of last fall gilts and boars; a 
few matured sows, bred, and spring pigs 
of both sexes. The fall gilts and boars 
are sired by ‘““White’s Chief I Know,” he 
by Chief I Know; dam by Ideal Black, 
U. S. The largest of the spring pigs are 
also sired by White's Chief I know, the 
rest by Protector, a worthy son of the 
great Corrector, and all the sows that 
are bred will be bred to Protector. The 
dams of this offering are of the Tecumseh 
and Black U. 8S. families, and are a well- 
bred lot, as well as of good quality. It is 
a very uniform offering from start to 


Hood Farm 

Calf Scours ie 
Cure and 
Cu red Digestive Powder do the 
mums WOFK. Severest cases cured 
Br ye $1; large (four times dollar 
in U.S. 25. extra, OL ROOD 
Mentior this Paper. 








well, Mass 


sale Berk- | 


Cottingham, at | 


Association, Here- | 


Herefords, | 


about twenty-eight 

wing gilts that are a credit to any 

eeder, and this sale will be a splendid 

start a herd. Send to Mr. White 

ogue or any information wanted, 

and don't forget to attend the sale if you 
ant Poland Chinas of either sex. 


finist There are 


one of our old 
and valued writes “I am 
satisfied that the RURAL WORLD is a 
leader to sell hogs for the breeder who 
has the nerve to use advertising as 4 


J. E. Haynes, Ames, Ill 


advertisers 


medium. I have for sale a Chester White 
Boar, registered, Handy Joe 11% This 
hog isa N 1 animal, just two years old; 
weight about 4 pounds; very active and 
is tip-top in service (sure breeder); guar- 
anteed as re sented or no sale; price 


$35: also spring pigs up in G, of both 


sexes 


KANSAS CITY SHOW The premium 
ist for the Berkshire Show at Kansas 





City October 0-3, 192. may be had upon 
applicatior Charlies F. Mills, Spring- 
field. I Secretar f the Amer.can 
Zerkshire Associatior The list is very 
complete and races much valuable ir- 
formation that yuld be in the hands of 
every Berkshire breeder who expects to 
exh bit or sell any hogs at the Kansas 
City Show. The cash prizes are very lib- 





the premiums offered for the 
its made from the several states 





urge and reditable displays 
eading Berkshire breeding 
J. P. Vissering of Melville, IIL, writes 


zy that he has the best lot of Po- 
ina hogs that he ever raised, and 
I 2 na long time in the business; 
that the demand for strong, growthy, 
heavy neuen boars is good. He issues an 
attractive circular which is free for the 
asking. He expects to be sold out early, 
and those wanting hogs had better write 
soon. The longer the buyer waits, the 
heavier the hogs will be, and the more ex- 
press there will be to pay on them. Mr. 
| Vissering is recognized as one of the fore- 
|most breeders of Poland China hogs and 
| Aberdeen Angus cattle. He is a keen 
| judge of individua! merit and is thorough- 
ly practical. Besides boars, he can offer 
inducements ,1o those wanting gilts, and 
lit will certainly pay any of our readers 
desiring to start in Poland Chinas to 
| write to him for his circular. Mr. Visser- 
ling also offers a choice lot of young An- 
|gus cattle. Mention the RURAL WORLD 
when you write. 





RANGE-BRED FEEDERS AT AUC- 
TION.—Uniformity helps to sell stock. 
|The shrewdest salesmen appreciate this 
fact. It prevails in all branches of the 
|trade. The man who sorts up his calves 
|his yearlings and his two-year-old heifers 
jin his pastures or lots when submitting 
them to the inspection of the average 
j}buyer will stand a much better chance 
lot making a sale. other things being 
fequal, than the man who runs out before 

his visitor all ages in a bunch. This is 
ltrue even of the market cattle. It may 
jseem somewhat strange that buyers of 
poees cattle will pay something for appear- 
jance, but they will all confess that they | 
}do. Given two lots of finished bullocks, 
| equals in all respects, the one of broken 
the others uniform in color, and 
the uniform lot will sell first and usually 
lat a little premium 
|this fact should always be borne in mind. 
It is very difficult to get uniformity of 
color, saying nothing of quality, in the 
jusual run of farm-bred stockers or feed- 
ers, but when we resort to range herds 
|we get these conditions in satisfactory 
\fashion. This one fact should be suf- 
lficient to induce a large attendance on 
the auction sales to be held by Mr. Soth- 
am at Weavergrace farm next month, at 
which he will offer 2,000 head of Hereford, 
Short-horn and Angus feeding cattle bred 
jon the range and transported in through 
trains direct to Weavergrace, where they 
jwill “‘vegetate’” in prime pastures for 
some time before the sale, and get fairly 
well started on a tame grass diet. Mr. 
| Sotham has personally selected these 
@attle and on his return from Texas he 
advised us that he had been even more 
successful than he had expected in get- 
ting stock of prime quality. It will be 
safe to depend on the class of cattle Mr. 
Sotham selects. He has the record to 
show for that. 


| colors, 


securing an unusually representative list 
of contributors to their sale in connecticn 
with the American Royal. They are as 
follows: 

J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill. 

Miss Lou Goodwin, Blue Rapids, Kans. 

Jas. A. Funkhouser, Plattsburg, Mo. 

C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kans. 

Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo. 

Scott & March. Belton, Mo. 

Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo. 

Mrs. C. 8. Cross, Emporia, Kans. 

Cc. G. Comstock & Son, Albany, Mo. 

Charles W. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 

Stanton Breeding Farm Co., Madison, 
Neb. 

Benton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, Mo. 

J. M. Curtice, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. B. Chappell, Blackburn, Mo. 

Jas. A. Gibson, Odessa, Mo. 

T. C. Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. 

Alice F. Cameron, Lochiel, Ariz. 

Cc. N. Moore, Lees Summit, Mo. 

W. B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo. 

Geo. H. Adams, Linwood, Kans. 

J. K. Rosier, Butler, Mo. 

L. P. Larson, Powhattan, Kans. 

J. A. Larson, Eberest, Kans. 

Jones Bros., Comiskey, Kans 

H. D. Adkisson, Napton, Mo. 

Wm. S. Powell, Moline. Kans. 

W. H. Curtice, Eminence, Ky. 

Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 

N. E. Mosher & Son, Salisbury, Mo. 

A. E. Metsker, Bond, Kans. 

0. Harris, Harris, Mo. 

Steele Bros., Belvoir, Kans. 

8S. L. Standish. Hume, Mo. 

E. E. Moore, Worth, Mo. 

N. Kirtley, Savannah, Mo. 

One hundred head are to be sold, about 
thirty-five of which are bulls, and the 
farmer, breeder or ranchman who has 
been waiting for this sale to secure some- 
thing for use in his herd will be more 
than pleased with the offering. The fe- 
male contingent includes the very best 
j that the above breeders have in their 
herds. Catalogues may be had by ad- 
dressing C. R. Thomas, Secretary, Ex- 
change avenue, Union Stock Yards. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HIGHEST PRICED SOWS.—The two 
best sows in the Lovejoy’s sale were pur- 
chased by G. G. Council of Williamsville, 
Ill., viz: Stumpy Lady 63409, at $210, and 
Cherry Blossom LXX. 68363, at $210. 

Mr. Council also bought for $800 the 
boar Royal Combination 68404. 

Messrs. Lovejoy & Son, in their sale 
catalogue, describe the boar and two sows 
named above as follows: 

“Stumpy Lady 63409 is another of the 
great young show herd, and traces to that 
standard old family of Stumpys. She has 
long ear, body of good depth and full, 
strong back. a well sprung rib, a good 
full ham and stands on tip toes as docs 





In selecting feeders | 


The Hereford people have succeeded in 


every one of the show herd. She has an 
ideal head and ear, and in markings has 
about one-third of the right ear white 


She is one of the kind that we all like to 
breed, but they are scarce in many herds 
Her picture is not overdrawn in the least, 
and would be recognized at once by any- 
one. She, with the other two young sows 
in the herd, will weigh fully as much and 
more than the boar 
well every day. 
Cherry Blossom LXX. #3 is without 
doubt the acme in Berkshire breeding. 
She is a show sow from the tip of her 
beautiful nose to the end of her white 
brush. It is not necessary to describe her, 
for it can not be done justice. She would 
have been put into the herd of young 
sows and boar, but nothing else could 
match her, and it was thought best to sell 
her separately. She, as seen by her pedi- 
gree, is one of the family on which we 
have banked for many years. There is 
but one feature in her whole make-up that 
and we very much doubt 
one in a hundred can find that. If a 








and are going on 


an be faulted, 
if 





man is seeking the showiest sow he ever 
saw he can nd her in this marvelous 
Cherry Blossom LXX. She should top the 
sale."’ 


“Royal Combination @44. This boar is 
a litter brother to the one we have cata- 
ogued in the show herd. He is fully the 
equal in every particular of his brother, 
lacking only the white tail. His ham is 
the widest of any Berkshire we ever bred 
for his age. His bone is heavy, and he 
stands on his toes perfectly. A label was 
placed in his ear and has come out, leav- 
ing a hole through the ear. Like his 
brother, he is a very vigorous fellow and 
ready for business any minute. He is also 
a half brother to the great and unbeaten 
show boar that we sold to Mr. G. G 
Council last year, being from the same 
sow, but sired by Combination instead of 
Baron Lee VIII This boar is worthy a 
place in any herd in the world.” 


Tuesday and Wednesday forenoons, 
October 21 and 2. have been designated 
as the dates for holding the sale under 
the auspices of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Breeders’ Association, dur- 
ing the American Royal Cattle and Swine 
Show, at Kansas City, October B® to 2%. 
One hundred head of the famous “market 
toppers’’ will be sold on this occasion 
They are the property of nineteen mem- 
bers of the association and are repre- 
sentative specimens of the breed The 
largest consignment is made by the es- 
tate of W. O. Park, Atchison, Kas., which 
consists of sixteen head of the “‘tops’’ of 
the Osborne farm herd. It includes Apri- 
cot of Turlington, a daughter of the il- 
lustrious Black Knight, a cow of national 
reputation and the dam of Apricot of 
Emerson VI, that sold for $1,000 in tre 
Escher dispersion sale and was consid- 
ered by good judges the best female in 
that famous sale. She also has the dis- 
tinction ef being out of the dam of the 
champion and champion sire Moon 
Eclipser. She is a beautiful, symmetrical 
cow and would be an exceedingly at- 
tractive animal in any herd in the land. 
|She is well along in calf to Make Peace, 
jby Lord Woodlawn. whose sons are just 
now becoming more prominent than those | 
of any other Angus bull. The Queen 
Mother cow Queen Laura is also a very 
superior animal of great scale and sub- 
stance and well filled and finished at 
every point. She is by the Victoria bull 
Keillor of Braunhurst and has demon- 
strated her excellence as a producer and 
is well along in calf to the prize-winning 
Barbara bull Bambo, a full brother to 
Mr. McHenry’s undefeated champion 
Barbara McHenry XIII. Queen Louisa 
of Osborne by imp. Electrician; the Mc- 
Henry bred Queen of Denison 30th, by 
Baltimore of Glendale; Queen Camil'e of 
Osborne by Axtell of Estill, that sold for 
$1,000 in the last International Exposition 
sale, and Queen Loretta of Osborne, sired 
by Axtell of Estill and out of the cow 
Queen Laura described above are all 
highly bred Queen Mother females, whi'e 
the bulls Roland of Osborne by Marshal! 
of Estill, a son of imp. Entwistle ard 
Heather Lad of Osborne by Axte’l of 
Estill are bulls also of this famous Queen 
Mother tribe that has produced so many 
record breakers and champions. For real 
Angus type the four-year-old cow Rose 
II of LaCrew excels. She is exceedingly 
short legged, thick fleshed, wide and de«p 
and comes of the same family and is 
exactly the same type are the late la- 
mented Rosegay, Mr. Gardner's cele- 
brated champion bull. A daughter of this 
cow, Rose’s Folly of Osborne, sired by 
Black Knight of Estill IX, the highest 
|priced Angus calf ever sold will also be 
jincluded. Osborne Farm will send for- 
ward one of the few Estill-bred animals 
|that will be included in the sale in the 
|Erica bull Ensign of Estill IV, a two- 
| year-old sired by imp. Prince of Kerrera, 
;and whose dam is a grandaughter of imp. 
|Elise by the famous Justice. 
j}many other attractive consignments in 
this offering, including five imported ani- 
mals from the herd of M. A. Judy, West 
Lebanon, Ind.; eight handsome daughters 
of Royal Eric (sire of the $2,00 cow 
Blackbird of Woodland IV.) from the 
herd of R. P. MacClement, Olathe, Kas. 
The get of the imported bulls, Pacific, 





jby Anderson & Findlay, Allendale, Kas. 
and other high-class consignments to th's 
| great sale will be mentioned in later is- 
sues. The twenty-five contain bulls, sev- 
eral high class herd headers, and many 
animals that will sire the famous “mar- 
ket topping” steer. 
ing are in calf to good, well-bred 
bulls, are herders and are guaranteed es 
such. For further information and cata- 
logue address W. C. McGavock, Mgr., Mt 
Pulaski, Il. 


SHORTHORN § SALE AT THE AMERI- 
CAN ROYAL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Stockmen 
| who have attended previous sales and 
| Shows held under the management of the 
|American Breeders’ Association have no 
doubt been impressed with the fact that, 
with few exceptions, superior cattle have 
been offered for sale.. The association 
owes a duty to the public, as well as to 
Shorthorn breeders and this duty it en- 
deavors to perform by presenting to in- 
tending purchasers an offering of Short- 
hornrs that wil be both a credit to the 
breed and also prove satisfactory and 
profitable to their purchasers. 

The offering that will be made at Kan- 
sasa City October 23 and 24, during the 
American Royal show, will consist of a 
choice lot of cattle, selected from the 
herds of leading breeders of the central 
states. Twenty breeders have consigned 
to the sale and the following names will 
give encouragement and inspire <onfi- 
dence in intending bidders, viz: Hanna & 
Co., Geo. Bothwell, H. C. Duncan, Kel- 
|logg Stock Farm Co., E. W. Bowen, Jos. 
Duncan, H. R. Clay, Purdy Bros., Powel? 
Bros., T. K. Tomson & Sons, A. A. Wal- 
lace, S. W. Roberts, W. A. Forsythe, E 
C. Holland, Jos. McConnell and others. 

The offe irg is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the breed, both in blood lines and 
beef form, and in addition to many 





There are | 


Elberfeld and Elberg, will be presented | 


The females of breed- | 


strictly choice } me-bred cows and bulls, 
several imported ones of rare merit will 
be included. 

Bulls good en ugh to head any herd 
can be found im-tnis sale; also good, v gor- 
ous, well-formed bulls that will sell at 
very moderate prices Remember the 
day and rememt<r the breed. 

B. O. COWAN, 
: Assistant Secretary. 


THE ARMOUR CATTLE PRIZES. 


The Armour cups. exhibited in the Jac- 
card Jewelry Company's Kansas City 
store, are to be awarded at the American 
Royal to be held in Kansas City October 
to % There are three of the cups. The 
Armour Southern Trophy to go to the 
best bull in the Shorthorn breed; the Ar- 
mour Hereford Trophy, to be awarded to 
the best Hereford bull. and the Armour 
Galloway Trophy to the best Galloway 
bull. 

These cups ar: of Sterling silver, de- 
signed by the Jaccard Jewelry Co., fin- 
ished in gray, with heavy applied border. 
The Plant of t Armour Packing Co. 
is etched in bright silver on a background 
of gray. The Armour Helmet trade mark 
is worked out very attractively on each 
handle. The cups are valued at $350 each. 

It has been th- custom of the Armour 


Packing Co. to zive cups in this way at | 


ck shows, but prior to 
the Shorthorn and Here- 


the fali fency s« 
this season only 
ford breeders have participated. 
the intention of the Armour Packing Co. 
to give a cuz to be awarded to the best 
bull of each of the different breeds of 
cattle represerted, but unfortunately the 
Pied Augus people did not decide to 
enter the Octobr American Royal until 
it was too late :o have a cup made for 


them. The work was of such a difficult 
nature that, though ordered many 
months ago, the cups have just been 
completed by th Jaceard Jewelry Co 
This explanation is due the Armour 


Packing Co. because of what might ap- | 


pear to some to be a discrimination 
against the Polled Angus Cattle Breed- | 
ers’ Association. 

In former seasons the Armour cups have 
been an important feature of the fancy 
stock shows. In 189% F. A. Nave, Attica, 
Ind., captured the Armour Hereford cup 
with his bull Dale 66481. The cups offered 
the Hereford breeders in 1900 and 191 


were won respectively by Perfection 92891, lon 


owned by Thomas Clark, Beecher, Ill, 


and Dandy Rex 71689 of the Gudgell & | 


Simpson herd, Independence, Mo. In 189 
the show was purely a Hereford exhibit 
and the first Shorthorn cup was therefore 
not given until the fall of 190. It was 
carried away by Lavender Viscount 124755, 
by Baron Lavender out of Gayety. In | 
191 Lavender ‘Viscount was barred be- 
cause of winning the 190 cup. The Ar- 
mour Trophy was taken by Golden Victor 
138972, by Salamis out of Golden Victoria, 
owned by Geo. Harding & Son. 

There has always been a keen rivalry 
between the contestants for the Armour 
cups. The explanation of this is easy. 
The winning bull is at once given national 
note as the best animal of his breed in 
|America. The ¢ffect is far reaching. He 
is acknowledged the head of the entire | 
herd of the country and will readily sell 
\for a small fortune. The fact of his 
| winning the Armour cup also adds to tne 
note and value of his offspring. The 
winner of the Armour Trophy of 1900, Per- 
fection 92891, was recently sold to Mr. G. 
H. Hoxie, of Chicago, Ill, for $9,000. The 
winner of the 1899 Hereford cup, Dale 66481, 
was sold, after winning the cup, for $14,- 
000. 

It may be noted here with a great deal 
of satisfaction to the breeding public that 
Mr. Charles W. Armour, the present head 
of the Armour Packing Co., is taking a 
lively interest in the betterment of cattle 
ané is following out the same well knowr 
policy adopted years ago by Mr. Kirk B. 
Armour, whose death last year was deep- 
ly felt and mourned by every breeder in 
the country. While Mr. Kirk B. Armour 
was a breeder of the Hereford cattle, yet 
he never showed partiality and never 
overlooked an opportunity to lend his 
support to all of the fancy breeds. 01 
course, it must be generally understood 
that the two brothers, Charles W. and 
Kirk B., worked in perfect harmony, and 
while Mr. Kirk B. ws the active head 
of the Armour Packing Co. prior to his 
death, yet in all matters he freely ccn- 
sulted his brother. It is therefore but 
natural that under the management of 
Mr. Charles W. Armour the Armour peo- 
pl: are again out offering prizes in the 
way of Armour Trophies to the contest- 
ants for the best an'mals. Mr. Charles 
W. Armour is now in the Hereford cattle 
breeding business himself and no doubt 
his breeding farm, the Meadow Park, a 
few miles south of Kansas City, will be 
visited by hundreds of breeders attending 
the American Royal in October. 

The fact that the American Royal is 
to be held here is a compliment and an 
acknowledgement of the great importance 
of Kansas City as a live stock center. 
The show is not only national, but world- 
wide in importance and it will bring to 
|Kansas City breeders from every state 
in the Union, and no doubt a great many 
from foreign countries. 


The famous Texas steer, 





about which 


* |so much has been written in history, and 


which until quite recent times has figured 
in the development of the great South- 
west, is fast becoming extinct. The Texes 
steer and its companion, the cowboy, are 
both “passing.” and will be known socn 
only in fiction and history. The “long- 
horns” are vanishing before the onward 
movement of the blooded stock of the 
|North and East. Geronimo, a famous 
jlong-horned animal from Texas, when 
| thirty-six years old had a pair of horas 
|measuring %4 feet from tip to tip. 
FECUNDITY OF AYRSHIRES.—An in- 
teresting case of fecundity is reported in 
the agricultural journal of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. A thoroughbred Ayrshire cow 
‘owned by J. W. Anderson of Tower Hil 
;Park gave birth te twins—male and fe- 
male. The bull when old enough was 
placed on one of Mr. Anderson's dairy 
| farms and the first season (1902) 12 of the 
cows gave birth to twins. The future of 
, this bull and his progeny will be watched 
with interest. Ordinarily twins are not 
considered valuable as breeders. 





BREEDING TOO YOUNG. 
| We have noticed that there is a gen- 
eral tendency among farmers, especially 
jthose of the younger class, to begin the 
|breeding of animals too young. Many 
seem to think that as soon as an animal 
|is somewhere near. a normal size in 
}Srowth of outward form they are ready 
to be mated. This is a mistake, and one 
|that should be corrected at once, for 
| there is nothing that may so affect both 
jthe parent and the offspring as that of 
|mating among immature animais. Its 
tendency is to stunt the further develop- 
ment of the mother and give to the 
progeny a certain weakness of constitu- 
tion and vigor, with a lacking of overly 
strong characteristics. 


It was | 


| an animal that is fully qualified to 
,begin breeding, in any class of live stock 
whatsoever, shou:d have reached full and 
mature development in every way. We 
find that it is always better to be a little 
slow in breeding the young animals than 
to allow ourselves any risks upon after 
effects. It has been noticed that the first 
breeding of an animal has many times 
produced an influence upon subsequent 
breeding. Of course, no one can lay 
down a rule that may be used in the mat- 
ing of different classes of live stock as to | 
their proper ages, etc. It isa well-known | 
fact that some breeds will mature at an 
earlier age than others. It is also found 
different in different herds. The question 
of early breeding is, however, one that 
all should think of and make it a point of 
study among our animals.—Farmers’ 
Guide. 

SALE OF J. F. FINNEY'’S SHORT- 
HORNS. 





| The dispersion sale of the Crystal | 
' Springs herd of Shorthorns, the property 
jof Mr. J. F. Finney, Breckenridge, Mo. 
came off on the l7th ult.. and, all things 
leonsidered, it was a sucess. Following | 
is a list of sales of $10 or over: 


No. Amount. 
1—J. G. Miller, Gallatin, Mo....... .. $0 
2—Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo...... 6 | 


| 3—-R. E. Maupin, Pattonsburg, Mo.. 190 


| 4+-F. P. Healy, Bedford, lowa........ 12 
j 5—O. M. Healy, Bedford, Iowa........ 2@ 
4 6—Phelps & Trimble, Sampson. Mo.. 169 
7—O. M. Healey ..... veaiasan Te 
| sO. M. Healey .. eames ae 
oF. P. Healey aheneadsn ae 


110—-T. J. Wornell & Son, Liberty, Mo.. 


1l—Pheips & Trimble - £$} 
12—Geo. Bothwell . ve 1” 
13—T. J. Wornell & Son 5 bee che ae 
14—G. D. Minor, Chillicothe, Mo ~— 
15—F. P. Healey --- 135} 
16—O. M. Healey : svepeieiainenaniien akan 
17—O. M. Healey . anaes +. 130 
'18—-O. M. Healey . deena bhittdh ena ae 
1$—Harry Wilton, Trenton, Mo........ 1.0 
2—G. D. Minor othhaeehonn ae 
—E. W. Cook, Spickard, Mo........ . 
}2—Ralph McClear, Chillicothe, Mo.... 120 | 
2%3—Harry Wilton . ssi Desin ce qalledinls 


24—Geo. Bothwell .................. 189 
%3—D. Cresswell, Bramer, Mo 135 
26—D. Cresswell, Bramer, Mo .......... 175 

—Phelps & Trimble .................... 180] 
23—D. Cresswell ...... ee 
23—-T. K. Hayes, Gallatin, Mo.......... 1} 


3—Geo. Shively, 


>-o. B. Huston, Lock Springs, Mo... 159 
DMEM, SOE: node recanseabdeetcunatea 155 
3-E ugene Bothwell, Breckenridge 
GE chokded) cakecicas sonvdbs, cnsddbend 105 
DOPE. Bk) SEE vasdsbee “cutareendesban 100 
%—Master Jones Finley, Breckenridge, j 
ee kkau’ socecdtspuhabileibaeninds 16 
38—D. Cresswell ........ 160 





| 40—T. S. Davis, Lawson, 
42—-M. L. Hall, Breckenridge, Mo...... 14 
42—Geo. Goodbar, Gallatin, Mo 
\44—Jones Finley .................... 

ee a Peart re 
'48—Hayward Edwards, Hamilton, Mo. 145 








|—Geo. McCord, Humiston, Iowa...... oi) 
'51—J. C. F. Clark, Nettleton, Mo....... 100 
52—W. L. Miller, Jamesport, Mo....... 130 


56—Geo. Bothwell 

58—Geo. Bothwell ° 

64—Geo. Bothwell .... - 110 

73—W. H. Knox, New Florence, Mo... 106 

%—J. G. Lawson, Breckenridge, Mo... 1 
HERD BULLS. 





Chief Violet 4th, M. 8. Williams....... $140 
Imp. Primate of Dalmeny, Andrew 

| John, Rosedale, Mo ............-+++ 555, 
Seventy-six head brought $109.45; an 


average of $144. 


FOR SALE. 


Three fine Stosthere Heifers and one Bull for 








$75.00. crated. istered Beragshire Pigs, 
| ready to breed, cheap; 1 Pure mze Turkeys at 
low prices. & Oo.. H dsburg 








BULLS: 2-yr., three yr’s ;2 reds,2 roans;$ 
of Basterday family and 1 


One 
Cambridge 
pam ag | ed peel Bates bred; will ell ata bar- 
|8 


'L. G. a Mm. 


Gould Farm, Mo.... 156 | 





7 —. 
\- Note the Date—TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, October 7 and 8, 1909 "ee 
| 
| 


Satisfied Customers 


From Virginia to Dakota everywhere testify to the satisfaction I 

in supplying thousands of feeding ae and a>. _ aa a pve them 
willing to trust such matters to another there who PREFER man 
MAKE THEIR OWN SELECTIONS. While ca carefully filling as usua) R TO 
ders intrusted to me, I will also cater to those who select for themselves 
| therefore sell to the highest bidder by PUBLIC AUCTION 2,000 HEAL will 
| HEREFORD. ANGUS AND SHORTHC RN. OF 


HIGH-CRADE FEEDING CATTLE 


STEER and HEIFER CALVES. YEARLING STEERS and HEIFERS, 
YEAR-OLD STEERS and HEIFERS—MOSTLY HER RDS. Never in the } 
tory of American cattle trade have so many high-class cattle been offerca 
one sale. You could spend a month amorg the stocker traders of the big mark.: 
and not see as many good Ones as you Can see here in one day. They wil! b. kets 
—frain or shine—in lots of twenty or twenty-five, art ad graded as to sex a 
quality and breed, IN THE NEW SALE PAVILION A 


...WEAVERGRACE HEREFORD FARM 


TUESDAY AND 


~"wepnespay, OCTOBER 7 and 8. 


| 
Sale begins at 1 «’clock Pa m. each day. Special Chicago Miweak 
| gotslg asd'ott Spetepetns, cad.stetntesti win bo gives ts che bated ots oe 
e eee od entertainmen von _ © Luella O 
| Tuesday night in Lone the visiting stockmen. pera House 
i For further ehinnns bed address 


T.F.B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 


N. B.—All the cattle offered in this sale are selected and high-grade, 


TWo.- 





age 


Paul 





sorted - 


ones for uniformity and will reach Weavergrace without being injured in :; nai 
or stock yards by constipating prairie hay or other rough treatment. iy ome 
direct from the prairies of the West to the blue grass of Weavergrace by specja) 


fast freight trains and will be loaded on cars free and shipped to dy in best 
possible condition. Lowest freight rates secured to any railroad point. Be) eving 
that I can supply better stock, in better condition, at prices (quality considered, 
that defy competition, I confidently and cordially invite the attendance of aj) |oy- 
ers of good cattle. You are also invited to inspect the Weavergrace pur: bred 
| Hereford herd, and especially to see the four best bulls I ever bred. 

T. F. B. SOTHAM 








The American Royal 


Cattle and Swine Show 
and Sales uw: 3." 


$20,000—In Cash Prizes—$20,000 


Hereford, Short-Horn, Galloway, 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle— Berkshire, Poland China Swine 


100 Merefords 100 Short-Horns 
Sell Oct. 21-22 Sell Oct. 23-24 


For casnlogues address C. R. Thomas, Secy., For Catalogues address B. O. Cowan, Asst. 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ll. Secy., Springfield, LL 


50 Galloways 100 Aberdeen-Angus 
Sell Oct. 23 Sell es + yr? 
For catalogues address R. W. Park. Secy.. For catalogues add: 


224 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. Mongr., Mt. "Pulaski, Si 
15@ Berkshires 200 Poland Chinas 


Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 Sell Oct. 21-22-23-24 


For catalogues address Charles F. Mills, For catalogues address Frank D. Winn, 
Secy., Springfield, Il. Secy., Mastin, Kans. 


Excursion Rates on All Railroads 





> McGavock, 








__40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 


FOR SALE. old—good ones—at farmers’ prices. Young Mary, 


Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by Lochiel 119976, Scotch 
Minister 117294, Scotch Stewa:d 178367. SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 
4: Champies Bull Two Years in Succession. Winne: 





mp’ some Bulls and belfers for resale. C. 








‘SHOO-FLY ; alma 


_. FRIEND N 
omy FLY it strikes; keeps off Coe 4 
and beast. Cures all sores (oebare of 1% IMITATIONS ch thet make 
sores). Half cent’s worth saves 2 quarts 
| Thousands have we duplicated | 10 to gallons 
| If your dealer does not keep it, And us 8. 00 for Improved 
| | Tube Sprayer and enough + Shee- ates 200 cows; ~ 
wend cents for e Mente. L-; EE—to thore ay 
| | IMITATTON they ha: ing to pay Express; te 


Bog ec eGo €0.'1006 Fairmount Ave, Phila 
Experience b: iHOO-FLY te be 0. Ox nila. Pa. 


le L. DAYTON 
+ Galloway's Poland Cb nas, B. PI 
Choice Cockerels $1.00 each now. 





Lawrence 
outh ne hocks! 


gge in season. 





E name of SAM W. COX pas appeared — 
readers of Colman’s Rural World lo 
any live-stock poontes, in K., 


from sastoe oth 
Boeke. eect ‘Beg if you want 
South id, Mo., on E. ©. & Ft. 8. branc’ 


nw. KERR, 


BREEDER OF FED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Ml. 


FOR SALE. 








One good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bull; 
weighs 2,000 lbs. One com’ 2-year-old; weighs 
Also Bull and r Gal ‘alves, all 


1,000 Ibe. 
tered. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


PIASA 1 ime aire a prices and 
ST aS and Balle that 


FARM Bumina Bis! me Maiviite tn. 


ENGLISH &s¢ Red ones eottic. 


fine stock. ALR 
L. K. HAS) 





Dorchester. Greene Co.. Me 


ri3@) 


Dana’s.: saat AR LABELS 
jimberer Leupp supply forty Fecon 


hg at; 
T° ee tats feat Lebanca. N.W 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Pazpertion of the 
herd invited. 


dress 
Cc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


ig for the best breeders in 
merica. Terms reason- 





tp. 











abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK ie 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Sales made siviliadate on aaa 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 














esteared aiaareiiane Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA H 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Meiters, 

and 50 Bulls from 8to 24 monthsold. : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD. Emporia, Kansas. 
PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


 BLACKLEG 


By using ““BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vae- 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld., €#'GASS. NEW rancisco. 


St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers shoulé 
see that their stock is billed direetly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Me 


.HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 











JAVA 64045. 























600 HEAD IN HERD. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “wen 





































If no agent in your town, write 
‘Shock Stock Feeding Pree. In 50c and $1.00 


packages. 
PRUSSIAN REMEDY COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Live Stock Apetionecr, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms 
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Horseman 
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leading money winning drivers this 
1p to the close of last week are: 
Hudson, $54,025; Ed Geers, $43,150; 
McDonald, $25,175; M, EB. McHenry, 
George Saunders, $14,545; Ed Ben- 
$13 500; Millard Saunders, $10,000; W. 
$12,000. 
« very doubtful if the RURAL 
-LD man will ever again see what he 
Terre Haute, namely a stable in 
trol of one firm, Hudson & Gat- 
thirteen horses, and the slow- 


_ > 


I 2124. This stable contained the 

nsational winner, Rythmie, 2:08. 
in Patch paced a mile at the Brecders 
eting, Readville, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember in 1:59%, just equalling the record 

Star Pointer. The time by quarters 

. First .30%, second .29%, third .29}, 
nd fourth 30 seconds, The first half was 
x4 seconds, the middle half in 59 sec- 

and the last half 69% seconds. It 
was a great performance. 

trainer uses a cart as much as does 
ison or gives all of his horses as 
h work day after day. The blind 
thmic on race days gets six miles in 
morning on the road and track to 

then two or three slow miles to 

ky. and is the first to show when the 
starters bell is sounded. He has won tv 
late $18,150 and has $30,000 in future en- 
gagements before his present season ot 
track work ends, 
, 1901 the new 2:10 trotters numb-red 
11 and the 2:10 trotters that lowered their 
records during the season were only four. 

p to the middle of September this year 
s new 2:16 trotters had entered the list 
i tive already in the list had reduced 
their records. Fifty pacers entered the 
2-10 list in 1901 and 26 2:10 pacers lowered 
their records. This year so far there are 
.-w performers, while 18 in the list 

already reduced their records. 

Frank Work, now 88 years old, the vet- 
eran millionaire road driver of New York, 
had the misfortune recently to lose the 
black mare Sea Girl, 2:18%, that he has 
driven on the road several years to pole 
with Mahala. This pair has probably 
given him more real pleasure than any 
team he ever drove, excepting Dick 
Swivelier and Edward, Mr. Work owns 
Peter Stirling, the famous 38-year-old, the 
great gelding Pilot Boy, the fastest by the 
record in his stable. 

Dan Patch has, at last, equaled Star 
Pointer’s record of 1:59%, and the rep- 
resentative of the Tennessee pacing fam- 
ily no longer holds the championship 
alone. So far as the record is concerned 
he must divide the honor with the inbred 
Wilkes stallion that, still young and in 
his prime, seems destined to do still great- 
er things. If the son of Joe Patchen can 
only be kept on edge until the Memphis 
meeting, he will set a new record for the 
great pacers of the future to aim at. 


The noted stallion John A. McKerron, 
that won the Boston cup at Cleveland, 
O., the first of last month, gained ad- 
ditional honors at Cleveland on the 20th 
ult. by trotting a mile to wagon in 2:06% 
in a matinee race, The time by quarters 
was as follows: First quarter .30%, sec- 
ond quarter in .82%, third quarter .31%, 
last quarter 32 seconds. The time of the 
first half was 1.02%, of the middle half 
1:44, and of the last half 1.08%. His 
fastest previous mile to wagon was 2:06%. 


M 


vA 






Two of the get of the Palo Alto stallion 
Mendocino by Blectioneer entered the 
2:10 list at the Hartford meeting this 
year. They were both trotters—Idolita 
that took a record of 2:008% and Monte 
Carlo that got a mark of 2:09%. The last 
named is one of the horses that several 
of the wise ones in California passed 
up as a “has been’’ and refused to take 
at any price. He is winning money, how- 
ever, since Monroe Salisbury took him 
East and is considered quite a horse. 
There are few better gaited ones than 
this fellow. 

The only horse that has ever yet got 
more than one stallion that has sired as 
many as one hundred performers with 
records of 2:30 or better was George 
Wilkes, and seven of his sons have gained 
that distinction, says the Horse Breeder. 
Five of these seven successful sires were 
from dams of Mambrino Chief descent. 
Two of them, Red Wilkes, sire of 170, and 
Onward, sire of 166, were from daughters 
of Mambrino Chief. Three of them, Al- 
cantara (2:23), Baron Wilkes (2:18) and 
Simmons, were from daughters of Herr's 
Mambrino Patchen, the best son of Mam- 
bino Chief 

In the pacing classes the fastest rec- 
cords of the season to date are: 2-year- 
old, Senorita, 2:25 (time record), by Elec- 


‘ric Bell, 2:25; 3-year-old, Doc Marvin, 
“15%, by Ira Band, 2:14%; 4-year-old, 
Simassie, 2:11%, by Simmocolon, 2:13%; 


~year-old, Audubon Boy, 2:08%, by J. J. 
Audubon, 2:19; aged performer, Dan 
Patch , 1:59% (time record), by Joe Patch- 
en, 2:04; fastest stallion, Dan Patch, 


594 


; fastest gelding, Anaconda, 2:02, by 


nark that any one had was Baron | 








Warranted 
give 






GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


Curb, Splint, 


Strained Tendons, Founder, Vina Puffs, 
and all lameness from Spavin e 
diomeas Paras , 

or i passe ons 
Re: Bs ‘ites, Thrush, a. 


As ® HUMAN REMEDY for Rhen- 
Tinea Sprains, RS ete., it 
Wartty bottle of Camstic 





is 

ted to 
ber bottle. Bald te aeration. a a] se 
use. snarees paid. with ny for ite 
niais, ete. daieetive circulars, testimo- 


THE La WRENOB- WILLIAMS COMPANT, Cleveland, Ohio. 


a 


lard, 2:054%, by Hall Dillard, 2:04%; fastest 
new performer, Direct Hal, 2:04%, by Di- 
rect, 2:06%, 

The best performers of the year trot- 
ting to date are: 2-year-old, Kather'ne 
A., 2:12%, by Wiggins, 2:19%; 3-year-o'd, 
The Rajah, 2:14%, by Prince of India, 
2:18%; 4-year-old, Zephyr, 2:11, by Zom- 
bro, 2:11; 5 year-old, Susie J., 2:06%, by 
Jay Hawker, 2:144%; aged performer, Cres- 


ceus, 2:04 (time record), by Robert Mc- 
Gregor, 2:17%; fastest gelding, Lord 
Derby, 2:06% (to wagon), by Mambrino 


King, and The Monk, 2:06%, by Chimes, 
2:30%; fastest mare, Susie J., 2:06%; fast- 
est stallion, Cresceus, 2:04; fastest new 
performer, Rhythmic, 2:08, by Oakland 
Baron, 2:08%. * 

Nobody expects the king of trotters, 
Cresceus, 2:02%, to equal his record in any 
of his miles this fall. He hag had a heavy 


tour. At the Memphis meeting next 
month he will be driven by his owner 
against the world’s amateur wagon record 
of 2:06%, held by Lord Derby. The Mem- 
phis association has offered Ketcham big 
inducements to trot Cresceus against time 
and an extra bonus will be hung up if 
the champion succeeds. Memphis track 
is considered one of the fastest in the 
world and great preparations are being 
made to help the champion succeed. 


At Philadelphia, September 17, Cresceus, 
the world’s champion trotter, twice tried 
to break his own record of 2:02% and 
failed each time. In his first attempt the 
great stallion made the mile in 2:08 ard 
his time in the second trial was 2:05. In 
his first trial Cresceus was going well, 
but on the stretch, about 200 yards from 
the finish, he broke badly and lost what 
little chance he had of equaling his best 
figures. Cresceus was paced by two 
running horses, Mike the Tramp and Gray 
Gown. A very strong wind blew diago- 
nally across the track, which somewhat 
interfered with his work. Six thousand 
persons were present. 

“Scott Hudson, who is enjoying the most 
successful »<ason of his career as a driv- 
er, uses a suiky having a prong-like ex- 
tension over the tire of the wheel, sup- 
posed to keep the sulky from running 
should the horse rear or plunge. Hudson 
was asked whether this extension would 


hola were Rhythmic to act meanly. He 
sai!: ‘Why, I don’t have them on for 
that purpose at all, as he never has 


reared with me. I put it on to keep horses 
from stepping on the tire and smashing 
my wheel down. It is useful for that, I 
can tell you, as many times this season 
in big fields of starters I've had my sulky 
sn.ashed akcut on the turns. I never did 
think about the rearing part, yet I do 
expect that would keep a sulky from 
running under the horse.” 


Charles Marvin, the noted driver of 
trotting horses, is in a critical condition 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital Lexington, Ky. 
He was taken home September 5, from 
the East, suffering from inflammation of 
the bladder and has made no headway 
toward recovery. He had been racing 
Grace Elrid and others of his this year’s 
string at Boston and other Eastern 
tracks, when he became ill. He shipp:d 
his horses home also. The editor of the 
RURAL WORLD saw Mr. Marvin giving 
his horses track work at Terre Haute 
last week and no one would suppose by 
his looks anything was the matter with 
him. Mr. Marvin is too good a man ard 
too valuable a trainer to lose, and we 
hope he may be spared many years to 
adorn the profession he has so long and 
honorably followed. 


Rythmic has reduced his record to 2:08 
in the best race he ever trotted, and it is 
evident that he has recovered from the 
slight reversal of form he experienced 
two or three weeks ago, says the Horse 
World. The blind stallion has been a 
veritable gold mine for his managers tnis 
season. His winnings already amount to 
$18,650, and he has engagements in four 
other big meetings. That he will win 
close to $25,000 before he goes into winter 
quarters seems reasonable to assume. 
Since his last performance the son of 
Oakland Baron heads the list of new trot- 
ters, and he has also to his credit the 
fastest record of the year for a trotting 
stallion. No other trotting stallion ever 
took a record as fast as 2:08 during his 
first year on the turf, and judging from 
the blind stallion’s race at New York last 
week, he may chip quite a bit off that 
mark yet, before the season ends. 


Secretary Murray Howe of the Memphis 
Trotting Association, has changed the 
2:05 pace to a 2:06 pace. This race is 
scheduled for Wednesday, October 22, 
ana is for a purse of $1,000. The Memphis 
meeting will make a brilliant wind-up to 
the most successful season in the history 
of the light harness horse. The meeting 
will last nine days, commencing on Oc- 
tober 21, and in addition to the numerous 
stake and wagon races, eight trotting and 
six pacing purses, all the best two in 
three heats, have been opened and entries 
to the same closed on September 30th. 
The purses for the free-for-alls are $1,500 
each, while the other class events call 
for purses of $1,000 each. The programme 
is so well arranged that horses can be 
started from two to four times during 
the meeting if the owners so desire. Mur- 
ray Howe will furnish all inquiring horse- 
men with entry bianks and full particu- 
lars, 

The craft of Ed Geers made the 2:20 
class trotting at Baltimore, says Trotter 
and Pacer, the finest exhibition of the 
day. No man ever sat in a sulky before 
with the same wizard-like and intuitive 
judgment of distance and a horse’s re- 
sources. Although he won the 2:20 trot- 
ting, he did it in a most dramatic fash- 
ion. Julia Mason and Roan Wilkes were 
The Questor’s competitors in the race. 
They finished noses apart, leaving the 
spectators in doubt as to the winners of 
the heats. In each heat Pat McGregor 
started as though he had the money with 
him. He led the field for the first quar- 
ter, when Julia Mason and Roan Wilkes 
came up. Roan Wilkes set the pace from 
the half and looked like a winner in 
each heat. They raced down the stretch 
like a team, with The Questor looking 
like a loser each time. In the last 100 
yards Greers made his drive, and in each 
heat managed to shove The Quesfor's 
nose under the wire a winner by inches. 
In the first heat Geers drove The Ques- 
tor off his feet right under the wire, but 
made a quick recovery. 


Colonel Crowder, the army officer ap- 
pointed to investigate the shipment of 
herses and mules from a depot near New 
Orleans to British authorities in South 
Afriea, has made a preliminary report, 
in which he states that a base of supplies 
for the British army has existed at Port 
Chalmette for two years. It is under the 
supervision of commissioned officers of 
the British army in citizens’ dress. Their 
signatures give their official title. But 
Colonel Crowder states that there is no 
evidence of recruiting for the British 











army at the depot. American horse and 
mule raisers may now count upon a large, 


stud season and is now on an exhibition | 


Knight, 2:224%; fastest mare, Fanny Dil- | steady and expanding foreign deman! '! 


apart from war conditions in other parts 
lof the world. For some reason Canadian 
experts of horses are not as large as in 
fermer years. The Dominion exported 
22,00) in 18% anil only 7,609 in 1901. It is 
séid that Canadian horses are not easily 
acclimated in other parts of the world. 
Unquestionably the United States is be- 
coming the greatest horse country. Mis- 
souri’s horse and mule industry is one of 
unusual magnitude and promise. Plac- 
jing an embargo of any kind upon the 
business should rest upon absolute neces- 
city. Talk of “British camps” in this 
country has been exaggerated by certain 
demagogues for political effect. As far as 
the horse and mule trade is legal under 
international law during periods of war 
it should be respected. 

Those breeders who have been cuntent 
to continue to build from the bottom up, 
piling trotting cross on top of trotting 





cross, have been successful, while, with 
one or two exceptions, those who have 
persisted in the “new infusion” of 


thoroughbred blood have made poor pro- 
‘gress, indeed, says Western Horseman. 
| We can call to mind a good many great 
jtrotters and great speed progenitors in 
; whose breeding the thoroughbred cross is 
|not far back, but we cannot recall a 
| single individual or family in which speed, 
or speed transmissibility, has been in- 
creased by a “new infusion” cross be- 
tween the trotting blood crosses. Indeed, 
| we do not recall a single mare in the 
| Breat brood mare list whose dam is by a 
| thoroughbred horse and whose grandam 
jis a speed producer, having two or more 
| trotting crosses. This very cross has been 
made several times and as improved re- 
sults have not followed, it does seem like 
| everyone would conclude that in trotting 
horse breeding, as in every other line of 
live stock breed improvement, line breed- 
ing is the only rational and successful 
procedure, Dexter, the champion trot- 
ter of forty years ago, was orthodox trot- 
ting-bred, as recognized trotting blood 
existed in those days, being by Hamble- 
tonian 10, still recognized as the fountain- 
head, and out of Clara, a daughter of 
American Star 14, a horse of doubtful 
breeding, yet a great speed sire for those 
days, and stil regarded as a great t-ot- 
ting speed progenitor. Every champion 
trotter since the days of Dexter has been 
of recognized trotting blood—i. e., trot- 
ting or pacing blood, and all speed sires 
whose families have endured—especially 
through the male line, have been of the 
orthodox sort in breeding. 

BLUE BULL NOTES. 

(By L. E. Clement.) 
Mr. C. C. Clover of Joplin, Mo., has 
bought Blyton 16500, record pacing 2:20\4. 
This is a nice smooth 16-hand bay horse 
sired by Martine 7116, son of Triumoir 
2546, son of General Washington, dam 
Nelly Harris by Seneca Chief 278, son of 
Hambletonian 10, second dam by Champ- 
ion 808 This is a well-bred horse, a 
Morgan in the male line, with strong 
Hambletonian blood in the dams of all, 
without crosses to Clay and Mambr'no 
Chief. Mr. Clover has purchased him fcr 
breeding purposes and will keep him at 
Joplin. 

Another stallion at Joplin is the sorrel 
horse Frank H by St. Vero 26530, dam by 
Blacklidge, son of Ajax; second dam by 
Meadowbrook, brother to Algast 2:23 by 
Cuyler out of Haroldine by Harold. 


George W. McIntosh, who as a breeder 
of Holsteins, Berkshires and, Plymouth 
Rocks has been a regular advertiser in 
the RURAL WORLD, has bought Ed- 
ward 12756 by Woodford Wilkes, son ot 
George Wilkes, whose dam is Hermia 
dam of three standard performers and 
two sires of standard speed. Edward's 
dam is Aunt Ida by Western Chief, son 
of Curtis Hambletonian, second dam by 
Swigert. This is settling some good blood 
in Southwest Missouri, where it will do 
the most good. Colvineer 2:22% at Carth- 
age, Mo., is the first standard perform:r 
to the credit of Headpiece 26694, son of 
Norval and whose dam is by Onward. 
Headpiece, if I am rightly informed, was 
only used in the stud for a short time 
and was galded, 

A table has got into print and is being 
passed around that gives Nutwood the 
first place as a sire of standard perform- 
ers, Red Wilkes second place, Blectioneer 
third and Onward fourth. The American 
Horse Breeder of Boston is keeping up 
near the front in its publication of new 
and reduced records for 1902, and gives 
Nutwood one new performer, Red Wilkes 
three new ones, all pacers; Onward four 
new ones, all trotters; Blectioneer one 
new trotter. The last year book give:: 
Nutwood, 166—1 trotter, making now.... 
Onward, 124 
Electioneer .. 
Red Wilkes, 116 trotters and 44 pacers..160 


Nutwood has been dead some time and 
cannot hope to hold first place as a sire 
of standard speed. Electioneer is dead 
and will add very few more to his list. 
Onward is the youngest in the group and 
leads Red Wilkes by two standard per- 
formers and twelve standard trotters. It 
stands to reason that Onward must soon- 
er or later be in the lead of all sires, liv- 
ing or dead, as he is now in the lead of 
all living sires of both standard trotters 
and standard trotters and pacers, Prodi- 
gal and Hinder Wilkes are tied as sires 
of six new standard trotters, while Gam- 
betta Wilkes seems to be well in the lead 
of all in the number of trotters and 
pacers for the season. 

The dispersal sales in Missouri in the 
next month will break up two of the best 
nurseries of trotters in the state. 

Herschel is, all things considered, the 
greatest sire in the state. He came to 
Missouri as a yearling, is a son of Bel- 
mont, a handsome family of trotters out 
of Hermosa, a daughter of Edwin For- 
rest, the author of the beauty and style 
in Mambrino King and other sires out of 
Edwin Forrest mares. 

Missouri is taking a better place each 
year and her younger sires will be among 
the foremost in the land. E. Knell has 
made a success of his first fair, urder 
adverse circumstances of weather, and 
previous failures and bad management. 
It assures a certainty for the fairs of fu- 
ture years. 


! 


BONE SPAVIN Md STANDING 


Money. | Horses. | 
Kendall's Spavin Cure. | 


Loring, Wyandotte Co., Kan., Jan. 15, 1901, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—1 have used j 
Spavin Cure om @ horse that had Bene | 
vin for T years he is cured. Please ! 
send meyour “Treatise on t)\c Horse.” | 
Yours very truly, JOHN W. JARNECKE, 


ree. Add 


ress 
DR. 8, ). KENDALL GO., EMOSBURG FALLS, vr. | | 


| 
THE TERRE HAUTE MEETING, | 

















weather of last 
the 





The rainy 
most unfortunate for 


week was | 
Terre Haute | 
| 


i Trotting Association.. One of the *best | 
| programmes of the year had been ar- | 
‘ranged, and nearly all the sensat’onal | 


trotters and pacers of America were pres- 

ent at the meeting. The track had been | 
‘put in the best shape that the most ex- 

pert skill could put it in, but rain, day |! 
after day, spoiled everything and only a 
jfew races took place. \We deeply sympa- 
 thize with President Ijams and Secretary 
| Duffin, who had spent nearly six months’ 
time and a large amount of money pre 
‘paring to give the best meeting of the 


year, but they bore up bravely, philo- 
|sophically, making no complaints and 
taking their “medicine” heroically. The 


horsemen who were great losers by the 
| failure of the races to take place seemed 
to bear with resignation their m/‘sfor- 
|tunes, some of them going to Springfield 
; and others to Cincinnati, at both of which 
places meetings will be held this week 


Dr. 8. 8. Coffman, of Sullivan, Ind., is 
an old-time friend of the senior editor of 
this paper. He must be climbing up to- 
wards four score years of age. He has 
for a score of years or more been breed- 











ing trotting horses, but advancing age 
induces him to desire to exchange his 
|Standard bred trotting stock for good 


breeds of cattle or sheep. Those wanting 
| well-bred horses and having cattle or 
sheep to exchange should write to 8. 8. 
and C. Ed. Coffman, Sullivan, Ind. 





AXTELL'S NEW 2:30 PERFORMERS 
IN 1902. 





Some notable performances this s ason 
| by Axtell’s get, like Oganam, 2:09%; Home 
Circle, 2:10%; Ax, 2:09%, and others, call 
| attention to Axtell’s growing list of 2:30 
performers, which now numbers seventy- 
‘eight. The last one to enter was Nig 
Parrott, 2:264%, which was erroneously 
credited to Margrave. New performe s 
this year, to date, for Axtell number ten, 
and six grandsons and grandaughters 
have come into the list, while eight of h's 
get have reduced their records, and five 
in the second generation. The following 
table shows the record up to September 
| 94, and will be of interest to our readers: 
| AXTELL'S 2:30 LIST IN 1902. 












j Lady TEAROTORD Varies... cccsccscccccss 2:17 
pBUCCOMS 20... cc cceeecesessececccssesseeees 2:19% 
BOD iscvececectedé ee Sooccncasi 2:20% 
PEMD WED Bb ecb tBy.-- cccccoccscsoes 2:22% 
TD PES “eck cbuestbate so ccccvcsdcccncecs 2:22% 
BO NOD uci Wille... sccnccccedvsose 2:26% 
| Lulu arr 2:26% 
RED” “Nacddssecodele osc cedasocese décoee 2:27 
; Lady SEEEEE. bos cREEED 0c cbccbebdecdbe cbece 2:28% 
TEETER on ws ccbUEgOh-coconcccccesecoccsos 2:29% 


Reductions in 1902.— 
BE a Se See 2:18% to 2:10% 







EEE 5G Sebbasten.ccdsbpooce 2:11% to 2:08% 
BE BY ec detewssecs...Senbecce 2:17 to 2:09% 
, Betsy UNE “Gebbncsc.+.cpogedece 2:29% to 2:15 

2 6 BO e Ane 2:18% to 2:17% 
Astronomer «.-2:19% to 2:17 

Miss Finney a ++ -2:25% to 2:22% 
ee Pee 2:21% to 2:18% 


Grandsons and grandaughters in 1902. 
RUE Se hab oebiinc ccs cconmbesereceessecse 2:09% 
|Directum Spier 
SEES ah Adebbet ccc cccpeessccoecescs 
Libby Queen (2) 
Alice Medium 








MN AMID occ ccc ccs cgesncccccccccscceceden 
Reductions in 1902.— 

Casonda (Pp) ....ccceecceeeeeees 2:09% to 2:05% 

Geo. Muskovite ......... Diese 2:16% to 2:14% 

Fanforan ..2:25% to 2:17% 

TOTO oc cocccccccsccccpecses 2:28% to 2:17% 

SEED. 6 Se6Saedec++osameses 2:24% to 2:16% 
Anzelia, 2:07%, had just begun to be 


referred to as the one unbeaten trotter 
of the year, when she went and got beat- 
en by Ozanam by Axtell at New York, in 
slow time for the class, Previous to her 
defeat, the California mare had trotted 
17 winning heats, ten of them being below 
2:08, and with seven winning races to 
her credit, her defeat of last week ony 
proves that she, like other horses. is 
bound to have an off day occasionally. 
Her race at Baltimore the week before 
her disappointing New York performance, 
Was an exceptionally good one, for she 
there trotted three heats in 2:07%, 2:08% 
and 2:08%. If, as is to be inferred, she 
simply had an off day at New York, she 
may be expected to trot some more good 
races this fall, and add appreciably to 
her winnings, which now amount to $12,- 


THE HORSE IN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 





Only those who take an entirely mer- 
cenary view of life ever indulge in the 
talk of a “horseless age.”” Among men 
of thought and substance it is no more 
worth heeding than the chatter of a 
magpie, says the American Sportsman. 
And it is gratifying that we only occa- 
sionally hear this chatter. A decade ago, 
when the bicycle fad was in full glow, we 
heard much more of it. This is a case 
where ignorance is not even bliss and 
where it is not folly to be wise. 

In this rushing age, few of us ever stop 
long enough to think that the horse Is a 


potent part of all civilization and all re- 
ligions. He enriches the literature of 
both the Bible and the Koran. He has 
added largely to the vocabulary of all 


the languages of civilization—Engl'sh. 
German, French and Italian. The French 











word cheval, meaning a horse, is the root 
of the luminous word chivalry, formerly 
spelled cheval-rye. There are not less 
than seventy-five words in our language 
deriving their meaning from the horse, 
his attributes and achievements. 

Pagan mythology, in its most alluring 
heroics, is full of the horse. According to 
Grecian mythology Neptune (the d'vine 
monarch of the ocean), created the horse. 
When the Goddess of Wisdom disputed 
with the Sea God which should give 
a@ name to ancient Athens, the gods de- 
cided it should be called by the name of 
that deity which had done the most for 
man. And Athene, the Goddess of Wis- 
dom, won the name. The fate of anc’ent 
empires have been decided by the horse. 
When Smerdis, king of Persia, died, the 
aspirants for his crown agreed that he 





should be king whose horse neighed first 
when they met the following day. The 
groom of Darius (evidently the ance:t-r 


of some of our smart swipes)’ showed h s | 


horse, a mare, on the spot appointed, and 
when they met the following day Darius’ 


horse was first to neigh and won the 
crown for his master. 
The horse images can be seen every- 


where in the Catacombs of the Persian 
saints. Sometimes with a palm leaf above 
his head to denote that “the race is not 
always to the swift." The horse, in 
Christian civilization, stands everywhere 
as the emblem of courage and generosity. 


St. Martin, St. Maurice, St. George and 
| st Victor are all represented on horse 
back. Among the ancient Saxons, for 


five hundred years, “The White Horse” 

was their standard and ensign. 
All the great poets of modern 

have put horses under their heroes. 


times 
Tom 


Moore, in his immortal Irish melodies, 
refers to an Irish tradition in “O’Dono- 
j hue’s Mistress," that is an inspirat'on 
of “O’Donohue’s White Horse.” The 
wind, coming to shore over the lak s of 
Killarney are always crested in white 
foam. It is an Irish tradition that a hero 


chieftain is seen every May day gliding 
to sweet, but unearthly music, on a whit 
horse. Tom Moore's mystic poem depicts 
a young and beautiful girl, who became 
enamored of the visionary chieftain an 
threw herself into the lake that he 
might carry her off for his bride 
Today, while our whole population 
in the mad rush for sudden riches, the 
| horse of the utilities, the horse of the 
jToad and boulevard and speedway has 
| more enthusiastic friends and patrons 
,than ever before in all history. Of course, 
he have a large element in our population 
jthat are devotees of the machine motors, 
jand machine motors have reached a per- 
fec 


are 


‘tion and speed never before accom- 
| plished But the horse lover, who loves 
| life and animation and the poetry of ac- 
jtion, has not lost his live for his alluring 
janimal friend. 








OATS FOR HAY OR GRAIN. 

A writer in The Practical Farmer in 
;auires if he had better cut nis oats for 
hay or leave them for grain, to which 
Mr. T. B. Terry replies, saying that as a 
}general rule as prices have averaged in 
|years back he should cut the oats for hay. 
They are a little coarse, however, and 
do not make the best of hay. With the 
grain as high as it has been during the 
last season it would doubtless pay most 
farmers best to let the oats ripen and 
| thresh them, or at any rate they will 
\think so, But there are several things 
to think of. One saves the expense of 
threshing and gets about all the feed- 
ing value of grain and straw in the oat 
jhay. Again, if you make hay of the 
oats you will have to purchase moe 
| grain to feed, thus more fertility will 
jbe brought oh to your farm. Unless the 
)srain was very high I should prefer to 
cut oats for hay, on my own farm, large- 
jly on this account, as a simple matter of 
jbusiness. In the dry Northwest they 
often cut and bind the oats for hay and 
handle in bundles. This probably weuld 
jnot do in the damper climate of Ver- 
mont. You will have to cut them with 
mower and handle the same as hay. They 
should be cut a little sooner than ycu 
would for threshing, say just as tops of 
jheads begin to turn. I know growers who 
cut their oats for hay on rich land, where 
clover was seeded in the oats, so as to 
give the clover a better chance. In this 
way they are able to cut the oats usually 
, before they lodge and this is a great help 
to the young clover plants.. 


The advertisement of Col. Bob Harri- 
man as auctioneer will be found in’ this 
issue. It is almost needless to say to 
, horsemen that he stands at the very head 
of the class of horse auctioneers in the 
state, being familiar with pedigrees, 
records, etc., which he always puts for- 
ward with the best effect. And whe«n it 
comes to cattle he is not outclassed, 
either. He seems as familiar with pedi- 
grees, families, etc., of cCattle.as he is 
;with horses, and the cattle salesman that 
does not include Col. Bob as one of his 
auctioneers makes a great big mistake. 
| Another qualification that Col. Harriman 
possesses is that he is a first-class orator 
at a cattle or horse sale. He knows how 
to infuse enthusiasm into a crowd. He ts 
full of magnetism and can reach the 
| hearts and minds, as well as the pocket- 
books, of his hearers. Col. Bob, you are 
an all-round success as an auctioneer! 





A representative of the Kentucky Stock 
Farm enjoyed a few hours very pleasant- 
ly at Gentry Stock Farm, Bloomington, 


Ind., one day last week. This farm is 
owned by H. B. Gentry, and it is here 
that the great sire McKinney (2:11%) 


holds his court, the proprietor having re- 
cently bought this distinguished son of 
Aleyone and imported him into the 
Hoosier state from California. McKinney, 
when seen by the Kentucky Stock Farm 
man, looked to be in perfect condition, 
and though fifteen years old could easily 
be mistaken for a horse half that age. 
McKinney is now in his prime. 
bred in old Kentucky, and no sire that 
ever lived ever surpassed him in popular- 
ity. 


them being trotters, an even 
which are in the 2:20 list. 


behind the money. 


is The Roman, 2:09%, 


the superb mare Zephyr, 2:11. 
get sold in 


hands high, and weighs 1,140 pounds. 


] 
| 
| 


He was 


He is already the sire of more than 
forty standard performers, over thirty of 
score of 
McKinney was 
himself a great race horse, having won 
25 races out of 28 starts, and was never 
Among those that 
have added to his reputation this season 
winner of five 
straight races on the Grand Circuit since 
July % up to the close of the Providence 
meeting, and in the second generation by 
Nine of his 
1901 for an average of over 
$3,400 each. McKinney is a brown horse, 
a perfect type of the ideal trotter, 15.3 
He 
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No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 


ter models will surely suit 
ester Rifles are made in all 


calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 
in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 


your name and address on a postal 
164 page illustrated catalogue. 


* WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











SHOES 


AU THE WEAR 


dients of which they are composed. 





j Rubber and put in its place other thi 
wearing quality whatever. 


THE 








OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 


DEPENDS UPON 


THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 


Every time the 


uality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 20 per cent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 


ngs that have no 


This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


| OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


will outwear two 
now on the market, 


and Felt Boots and in Arctics and li 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRA 


see that you get them eit 
dealer in your town or from us direct. 
also sen you @ very 
rofusel 
of 


ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the to 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
If your dealer does not keep them write us and we will 
er through some 
We will 
interesting pamphlet 
illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng ubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 


are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 
rs of the standard first 
Try a pair and be convinced. 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 


grades 


ht rubber shoes. 
ND. None gen- 
front of 


Anactual test of a 2-inch 
strip cut from the sole of 
the Buckskin Boot, Note 
the elasticity and strength 

Only the Rubber 
will sand a test like this, 

Weight of boy and swing 
110 ibs, 














STANDARD B 


Farm 6 Miles Nort 


Transportation furnished to and from 
For catalogues address 


COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, Auctionser. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


RED HORSES 


=—. at VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, Nov. 7th.3 


h of Walker, Mo. 


The offering includes Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4 (grandson of Simmons, 2:28), 
Eagolyte 29215 (son of Onward 1411), to be sold privately; 3 mares by Onward 1411, 
6 mares by Norval 2:14 3-4, and 15 weanlings, yearlings, 2-year olds and 3-year-olds 
by Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4, and Eagolyte, 


out of those Onward and Norval mares. 
farm. Lunch on grounds. 


E. T. LETTON & SON, 


WALKER, VERNON CO., MO. 











Sprague, 2:20%. Mr. Gentry has recently | 
erected a splendid new barn at his place, | 
and other improvements will be added till 
the farm becomes a model of its kind. 
will cost $200 to get a mare to McKinney, 
but failing to get with foal she may be 
| returned free of any charge. 


PREMIUMS FOR GOOD COLTS. 





Mr. J. L. Boone of Sheldon, Mo., sends 
jthe RURAL WORLD a list of ten sub- 
| 8cribers. He says: “I give these sub- 
/ Scriptions for first and second premiums 
for best colts by my stallions Fortune 
| Found and Dandy P.” All those who 
\ gra to raise good colts and horses 
should read the RURAL WORLD. 

HOW TO A MILE 


MAKE TRACK, 





Draw a line through an oblong center | 
\## yards in length, setting a stake at each | 
the first line exactly parallel with and 
417 feet 2 inches from it, setting stakes at 
either end of them. You will then have 
an oblong square 440 yards long and 834 
feet 4 inches wide. At each end of these 
three lines you will now set stakes. Now 
fasten a cord of wire 417 feet 2 inches long 
to the center stake of your parallelogram, 
aud then describe a half circle, driving 
stakes as often as you wish to set a fence 
pest. When the circle is made at both 
ends of your parallelogram you will have 
two straight sides and two circles which, 
measured three feet from the fence, wi!l 
be exactly a mile. The turns should be 
thrown up an inch to the foot. 

A HALF-MILE TRACK.—Draw the 
parallel lines 600 feet long and 452 feet 5 
inches apart. Half way between the ex- 
treme ends of the two parallel lines drive 
a stake, then look a wire around the stake 
long enough to reach to either side. Then 
make a true curve with the wire, putting 
down a stake as often as a fence-post is 
needed. When this operation is finished 
at both ends of the 600 foot parallel lines 
the track is laid out. The inside fence 
will rest exactly on the line drawn, but 
track must measure a half-mile three feet 


from the fence. The turns should be 
thrown up an inch to the foot. The 
stretches may be anywhere from forty- 


five to sixty feet. 


TO CURE SCRATCHES. 





Professor Law says: In treatment, the 
first step is to ascertain and remove the 








Soft 
Hai ness 


You can make your har. 


last twice as long as it 
01 would, 
makes a poor looking har- 
4-2 Mate of 
bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared with- 
Gand the weather.” 
i enaswal coon, 
in sizes, 
Made by STANDARD Oit CO. 














was sired by Alcyone (son of George |cause, whenever possible. If there is 
Wilkes, 2:22), dam Rosa Sprague (dam of | much local heat and inflammation, a laxa- 
Fereno, 2:10%, at three years old) by Gov {ave (five drams aloes, or one pound 
) Glauber’s salts may be given, and for 

pampered animal the grain should 


be reduced, or replaced altogether by bran 
mashes, flaxseed and other laxative, non- 
stimulating food. In the debilitated, 
on the other hand, nutritious food and 
bitter tonics may be given, and even a 
course of arsenic (five grains arsenic with 
one dram of bicarbonate of soda daily). 
When the legs swell, exercise on dry 
roads, hand rubbing and evenly applied 
bandages are good; and mild astringents, 
like extracts of witch hazel, may be ap- 
plied, and the part subsequently rubbed 
dry and bandanged. If there is much heat, 
but unbroken skin, a lotion of two drams 
sugar of lead to one quart of water may 
be applied on a thin bandage, covered in 
cold weather with a dry one. The same 
may be used after the cracks appear; or 
a solution of sulphurous acid on part 
glycerine one part and water one part, ap- 
plied on cotton and well covered by a 
bandage. In case these should prove un- 
suitable to the particular case, the part 
may be smeared with vaseline one ounce, 
sugar of lead one dram and carbolic acid 
ten drops. 


he 
it 
| 
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Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Mali. 
To close out last edition this book 
\is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
jhor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


For Breeding Cattle—Herefords, Shorthorns o° 
Polled Angus Cows or Heifers or Shropshire of 
Hampthite Sheep, Ewes—three Stallions by Ego- 
lyte and Stranger out of Morey Wilkes mares and 

b irection and drivers and{ mares, 
registered. 


S. S. & C. ED. COFFMAN, 
SULLIVAN, INDIANA. 


ROD AND GUN 


UP THE GASCONADE. 

















end. Then draw a line on either side of Editor RURAL WORLD: I see a cor- 


}ner of your paper is sometimes devoted to 
|\the Rod and Gun. As I am a disciple to 
lboth I am glad to see it, and will give 
you an account of a recent fishing trip 
up the Gasconade river. Our party con- 
sisted of I. H. Talbot, Wm. Vivion and 
Wm. Coons of Mexico, Mo., and Capt. 
Wm. Eller and Mr. L. B. Scroggins of 
Auxvasse. We went to New Florence 
Sunday morning, Sept. 14, where we took 
the hack, which landed us on the river 
opposite Herman the same evening, where 
we stayed over night, and the next morn- 
ing took a smal] steamboat which carried 
us to Heckman’'s Mills, about 80 miles up 
the Gasconade, arriving there about 10 
o'clock p. m. Here we took possession of 
the club house and remained. The Gas- 
conade was very low and we had consid- 
erable trouble ascending the- river. 

I forgot to say on arriving. at Herman 
we were warmly welcomed by that veter- 
an fisherman and hunter, Capt. Wm. 
Heckman, who took us in charge and be- 
came our guide and chaperon during the 
trip. By previous arrangement we had 
secured the services of that accomplished 
cook and all-round good fellow, George 
Cooper of Highgate, Mo., who was on 
|}hand to administer to our inner wants. It 
is hardly necessary to say that we had to 
| fare on. bacon the first morning, but that 
was the only meal where bacon formed 
the chief part, as after that the table was 
| loaded with well cooked bass and crop- 
| pie and jack salmon and catfish, prepared 
lin the best style of the art. 

The honor of catching the largest bass 
fell to L. B. Scroggins, a five-pounder, 
and he caught several others pretty near- 
ly of that size, while Capt. Heckman was 
the champion in catching catfish, taking 
a seven-pounder. The honors were pretty 
| evenly divided with these exceptions 
among the party, all being successful in 
|making fine catches. We remained at the 
|Mills until Friday morning, spending a 
| most enjoyable time, and then, putting all 
our belongings into a large skiff, started 
down the river. 

That evening we reached Brown's Shan- 
ity, where we caught plenty of fish for 
lsupper and breakfast. We slept in the 
| warehouse there that night, and the next 
morning started for Herman, stopping at 
good fishing points to fish, and having 
| fine luck, arriving at Herman in the even- 
\ing with big strings of fish, and having 
jhad a most enjoyable outing. There is no 
| stream in the state that produces fish of 
a higher quality than the Gasconade, and 
|they fight for their lives with a vim and 
| Vigor nowhere else surpassed. To those 
| fond of fishing the Gasconade furnishes 
them fine sport. The scenery along the 
| banks is picturesque, the section of coun- 
try through which it runs is healthy, and 
the stream is as free to fish in as the air 
‘is to breath. 
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Home Circle 


smartness personified. He was a wa'king 
and that he was conspicu- 
ous in the subdued little fresh water col- 


fashion plate, 













































llege town, can be easily imagined. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. | He grew up to be a man in size, men- 
AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD. jtally a child and a cipher, if not a minus 
—— as to character. I knew him well for 4 
The wheels of time » backward turned |period of six years, and one day his 
and sped y's track {mother told him that there was no ppaee 
And brought the parted years of |money. Whether it had been squandered 
happy childhood back by his extravagance or dissipated through 
The years of childhood, youth and man- | mismanagement or ill-advised inve:st- 
hood all have been reviewed jments, I never quite knew—perhaps both 
And many a long forgotten scene fond | |The main fact for these two—the last of 
memory has renewed lthe family—was that their wealth had 
The old h mes tead upon the farm where |taken wings They had never been pro- 
1 was t and reared, |ducers, at least the boy had always been 
Thougt i by time's effacing touch /@ parasite and the mild-mar nered old 
from what it then appeared jlady had been at best, the silent partner 
or zressive, pushing, mon -mak- | 
Comes ack every bush and tree im | 4 band 
and field could they do? There seemed 
And nature’s fleeting moods again |, » in future but erty and hard- 
ha en revealed— ship. Dick had never. worked in his life 
The feids ing grass and gr ° and the mother was too inexperienced t 
neath a deep blue sky becom bread- in 
The fleecy clouds, the gentle breeze, the tr 
song-bird’s cheerful cry Th had nsultatior ne morning 
Are all as fresh in memory as yesterS jang the mother was almost in desp 
latest scene— The only reproof I ever knew her to ad- 
No brighter pict > tha hose | mir fell from her lips as she cried in 
on memor burst of emotic “Oh, Dickey, if you 
In living o’er the past aga I've ved st tried to do something instead of 
in old-tims »ks idling your time away, spending your al- 
I've climbed the trees and roam lowance in fine clothes and things.” And 
fie 11 wn the brook then Dickey woke uf I honestly believe 
I'v ; r laisies in the nm ws, (tl t! spa of manhood which 
ir me the cows ha e€ ng in his bosom all 
A he ripest cherries from the | t! gh t iy, useless life, gl pared 
r zg t boughs then fe first time. His mother’s dis- 
I'v shed ag i Mart k q | tress—h ¢ y ved her in a selfish in- 
aught g of “cats f way—his first serious thought in 
And slept or isteads g f 2nd the jar of the calamity which 
} . tim ts n so suddenly upon them, fanned 
t spark into a glowing ember and it 
I eate a 8 e e=t ‘burned a moment or two when suddenly 
tha r grew Dick exclaimed: “How about the farm 
And gone to scl w pock 1 |mother, over at Columbia Crossing; 
car lir ,t haven't we got that yet?” “Yes,, that Is 
And in tt * t I've id |the only property we have in the world; 
and the rent. after taxes and repairs 
And . ked m more from that eighty-acre farm wouldn't buy 
a ‘ wi your neckties Then Dickey the Dude 
I Xx he rabbit in a “‘snar t ceased to be and Richard the man spoke: 
rtridg trap “Mother, let's go back to that farm and 
A a - urs from freezing off bY (live on it. I'm going to try and do some- 
F ga r cap, thing.” And to the surprise of his moth- 
Aga I rmer boy and plowed | & the townspeople and perhaps himself, 
and r wheat Dick Steele went away from Athens to 
Ané work A old familiar teim begin life on the little farm, and the | 
throug s of summer heat: young man worked in the fields, milked 
I’ve plant rn and gathered it, ana |the cows, patched up the fences and 
fatt pigs and beeves: barns and he was a itterfly no longer 
I've cut the grain in harvest time and |He was laying up stores for the future 
bound it into sheaves, I believe he made the old farm pay, al- 
And shocked it. stacked it, threshed it though I know nothing about their pres- 
taken it to mill— ent circumstances That was twenty 
And what an appetite I had is well re- years ago. Only once have I seen my old 
membered still friend Dick—and I am glad to. call him | 
so now—since that memorable day when 
All these, in fancy, I have done, and | adversity made a man of him. He had | 
many things beside been working the farm about three years 
While setti "neath the old elm treé |and he came back to Athens to attend 
where nches, spreading wide, | some festival occasion, it may have been 
Have swayed above the old farmhouse |the June commencement. but it was more 
for more than forty years likely the county fair. He was dressed 
Where once the apple orchard stood nO /|jn the mode. but his clothes were not 
sign of it appears; quite so stunning as of old and he didn’t 
The barn I knew is there no more, and |have the same old sassy look he used to 
ch > is everywher ear, but a dignity of responsibility and 
But the old, old locust trees stand yet, 9 ara manhood rested upon his 
and mother still is there. ined face that was fine to look upon. 
WALTER 8S. WHITACRE. Ar i his face was as brown as a nut and 
Mt. Vernon, Ill his hands were brown and hard, and I 
We pe gs gan stood there in the October sunshine, shak- 
THE BUTTERFLY AND THE ANT: A jing hands with him and wondering, won- 
STORY OF A DUDE AND A FARMER. idering how a butterfly could become 
metamorphosed into an ant. I don’t quite 
This is a true story of a portion of the | understand it yet—perhaps he was only a 


life and doings of a young man who must 
be forty year 


at the period I made his acquaintance, 
was, to all outward appearances, what is 
now known as of the species “dude,” 
genus “homo.” We didn’t call him a 
dude, as that word had not then arrived. 
That he was a gay boy and a dandy there 


was no doubt, although he really lacked 
the prime essential of our present day ac- 
ceptance of the 





appellation “dude; he 
was not vapid; but he was rapid all 
right 
He was rather tall and immensely good 
looking, and lived to wear good clothes 
and enjoy life in the utmost abandon to 
butterfly existence He wasn't a good 
boy in the anxious mother sense of the 
word, and I fear he was a trifle wild in 
many of his ways. The girls all adored 
him,and he reciprocated. The boys rather 
envied his evidently unlimited spending 


money. The mothers sighed and said, 
“What a splendid fellow Dick Steele 
would make if——"’ but there were so 
many ifs that it seemed a hopeless case. 


The fathers shook their heads and ut- 
tered dark prophecies. 

As this is a true story, I can only tell 
of that part of Dick Steele’s career when 
I knew him personally. The value of this 

narrative lies in the fact that it is a 
sketch from real life, and as such should | 
have some interest to the student of hu- | 
man nature. 


Where he came from I do not know. His | 


mother—a widow with means, the relict 
of a hard-working and prosperous farm- 
er, came to Athens, a quiet college town, 
where I had always lived, and brought | 
her two sons, with the avowed intention | 
of settling down for life. Her immediate 
purpose was the education of the boys in 
the really excellent schools of the place. 
The elder son, at that time about tweri- 
ty-two, was a “corker.”” He drank and 
gambled and traveled the primrose path 
of dalliance with a pace that was mete- 
oric, and, like that brilliant visitor from 
outer space, he disappeared suddenly and 
I have never heard from him since. His 
poor, old mother added a few more lines 
of care to her worn and patient face and 
never spoke of him to friend or neighbor. 

Dickey, the younger, was just as wild 
apparently, but not so bad, a distinction 
without a difference, perhaps, but there 
was something so happy-go-lucky and 
sunshiny in his make-up that induced 
forgiveness for his many escapades. He 
went to school, it is true, but not for 
study. His clothes were something gorg- 
eous. Always just over the border land 
of good taste they were elegance and 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, o. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


s old by this time, and who, |s 












































butterfly in 
ome 
j lc w— 


appearance. A little whole- 
poverty is a good thing for a fel- 
it helps to make him a real man. 


SOAP BUBBLES 


Now when autumn begins 
her outdoor play grounds, some amuse- 
;ment for the little folks indoors should be 


to close up 


looked for. An active, healthy child is 
“mischievous” or ‘“naughty’’ when it 
only needs employment. Elizabeth Field 
in a recent number of the RURAL 
WORLD, wrote an interesting story of a 
little girl who entertained herself by cut- 
ting out magazine pictures and coloring 
them to suit her artistic fancy and p'tend- 
ing they were all sorts and conditions 
of folks 

Arother innocent and engaging pastime 
1s blowing soap bubbles, and with a little 
practice, some ingenuity and the follow- 


ing formula, quite wonderful results may 
be obtained. An ideal solution is made 
by filling a quart bottle half full of rain 
4 water, sift into it four-fifths of an ounce 
of castile soap powder. Allow the powder 
to thoroughly dissolve, then add one-third 
of a pint of pure glycerine. In making 
the solution be sure and keep the bottle 
in a temperature of seventy degrees or 
more; also when blowing bubbles the tem- 
|perature should be between 65 and 70 de- 
|grees. This is important. When ready 
|for use a small quantity can be placed in 
ja shallow dish. 
paper cornucopia, which can be easily 
;}made, or a tin funnel is better for blow- 
ing bubbles than a clay pipe. With the 
pam above, most beautiful bubbles 
can be blown that will last several min- 
jutes It is surprising how much pure en- 
joyment children can get out of such 
“trifles light as air.” 


Written for the RURAL 
LEWIS Co. 


WORLD 
LETTER. 


Will you please allow me a small space 
in the Home Circle? I have been a read- 
er of your valuable paper for about a 
year. I first saw it at my daughter’s 
house, and when they renewed their sub- 
scription we subscribed for the paper, 
too. I think that I have read your paper 
before, perhaps a good many years ago, 
at some friend’s house, but I like it so 
well now that I would not do without it. 

I enjoyed Mr. Chubbuck’s description of 
the country as he traveled east, then 
west, then south through Oklahoma, then 
north. I had the pleasure of living in 
Oklahoma one short year, but my hus- 
band was not satisfied and we came back 
to Missouri. We lived in Grant county, 
five miles south of Wakita, and ten miles 
west of Medford; it was a beautiful coun- 
try and has improved so fast. We sold 
our school lease in Oklahoma and went to 
Gove county, Western Kansas. I did not 
like the country as well as Oklahoma— 
the climate is colder and it is hard to get 
trees to grow and fruit is scarce; but I 
believe the time will come when Western 
Kansas will be a good country. It is a 
beautiful country—large rolling prairies. 
I have a brother and two nephews living 
on claims there. 

When we were in Western Kansas, 
April, 1%1, we moved into my brother’s 
new sod house and lived there three 
weeks while we hunted for a claim, but 
did not find one to suit us in Western 
Kansas, so we came back to Rice coun- 
ty, Kansas, and remained there through 
harvest and threshing. It is inspiring to 
look over the wheat fields of Kansas and 
Oklahoma and see the beautiful golden 
grain as far as the eye can reach. My 
husband thought that he would like to 
live in Southern Missouri, so in the fall of 








{to “pull” 


came east to Butler, Mo., 
stopped and visited some friends. 
It was pleasant to note the many 


ty last. 
county. 


ithe next 


fects of the awful drouth of 191 


then proceeded southeast to Springt eld, 
Mo., then north to Buffalo; 


within four miles of Buffalo. 





jto his five miles from town, 


ext day 


place, 








ideal 


tre 


it was an spot. 





8: 
morning we 
‘man’s home. In 
rock and 


much woods, so 





1991 we started from Lyons, Kansas, and 
where we 


im- 
provements since I had seen Bates coun- 
From Butler we went south to 
Nevada and south to the southern line of 
It was through this 
| country that we begun to notice the = 

e 


here we looked 
around a little for a claim. A man told 
us that he could put us on a good claim 
It was Sat- 
urday evening and we promised to go out 
the 
That night we camped by @ 
> clear creek of water and nice shady 
The next 
started to find. this gentle- 
this country there was 
we thumped | 
ng over rocky roads and wound around 


wearing quality. 





good” as the Boss. 
By This Mark 


“just as 


The gold is so thick 
on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 


ing as @ solid gold case, without impair 
Boss Case 





Case that it takes the same depth of airing ite 


ng a 
never wears thi 


JAS.’ BOSS 
coun Watch Cases 


Are : for 25 years. For 50 years they have been recognized 
as the most serviceable of allcases. Do 
Ask your jeweler. Write us for booklet. 


You Know Them. 


n't accept any case said to be 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 














through timber and over hills. It seemed 
a long road, but we found his house at 
ast It was about 12 o'clock when we 
drove up and a boy came and opened the ® 
gate and told us to drive in; he said that || z = 5 
his father gave us up and that his moth- THE DEPARSURE OF THE SWAL 
er and father had gone visiting. but that LOW. 
they would be home early and had left And fs the ote ow gone? 
j word that if we came for us to stay until Who beheid i 
they returned. The boy showed my hus- | Which way sailed it? 
band where to get water for the horses. Farewell bade none. 
| We had our horse feed along and we wa- 
|tered and fed our horses. We also had a | No mortal saw it go; 
lunch box well filled and we ate our din- \ But who doth hear 
ner and I said to my husband, “Let us go | Its summer cheer 


and fro” 


back; I don’t want a claim here, nor a As it flitteth t 

jcheap farm, either * We thought that we So the freed spirit flies! 

could get a claim that would make pas- From its surrounding clay 

ture land, but there was no grass grow- It steals aw 

ing there, nothing but trees and thick Like the swallow from the skies. 
underbrush, and the ground was covered 

| with rock; it was no p'ace to take a claim Whither? Wherefore doth it go? 
Inor to buy cheap land, but the people ‘Tis all unknown; 

|were clever and nice and we saw much We feel alone 

beautiful scenery. and I enjoyed my trip That a void is left below. fsb 
through Southern Missouri. I am sick WILLIAM HOWITT. 


now and think that I will have to go back 


(17% -1879). 








|to Kansas for my health. Daughter of Po: mere 

| Eve. I think that I know you. I may be Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
j}mistaken, but don’t think I am. I enjoy CLEAN ROADSIDES. 

reading your letters, also the writings of 

the many other friends of the Home Cir- | No person would don spotiess raiment 
cle Mrs A. Greener, please write often. |and then thrust a dirty handkerchief in 
I like to hear about your home in Okla- |the breast or belt thereof, and yet how 
homa. I wanted to go down there last |often our sight is ffended by a spectacle 


lfall instead of coming back to Missouri 


quite as incongruous when we see a bit 


iI also love to read Mrs. McVey’s letters |of well kept lawn or neat garden fringed 
from Southern Missouri. I like to read |by a roadside where tin cans, broken 
iC. D. Lyons letters, for they come from |crockery, dead chickens, and similar un- 
ithe state of my childhood. I lived in Ohio |Sightly and unsanitary objects are thrown 


until I was fourteen years old and I have 
|many pleasant recollections of that state, 
j but now I would prefer the prairies of the 
| west. MARGUERITE. 
Lewis Co., Mo 

| Written for the RURAL WORL D. 
THB LONG AGO. 


| 
| 
| 





As we sit in our den to-day, meditating, 
a great panorama of ever-changing events 
| Pass in review before us. 

The scenes of our boyhood days in Rush 


| county, Indiana, rise once more—the 
| pranks perpetrated, the summer outings, 
the winter sports, the weeks at school. 


Then came the civil war, when 42 of 
the pupils of the school at Carthage en- 
|listed—an event that has since been told 
lin story and in song. We became a sol- 
| dier in the 15th Battery, L. A., at the age 
;of 14 years and 7 months. 

The busy scenes; the sad farewells; 

activity at Indianapolis, the months at 
| Washington; the “all quiet on the Poto- 
mac,” and “on to Richmond,” are 
only memories of the long ago.’ History | 
jhas told the story of that fearful cam- 
| paign and the “slaughter pen.” 
In the spring of 1864 we were transferred 
ito the navy, assigned to the “Kickapoo,” 
a monitor in the Mississippi 
floated down the big river and finally ar- 
rived in Mobile Bay and engaged in that 
fearful bombardment. 

On our down river voyage many thril- 
ling episodes occurred. It was a custom 
a yawl out to a passing steam- 
boat for newspapers from ‘above.’ On 
one occasion a boat’s crew rowed out to 


wheel and crushed, 
tated into the swift current of the river. 
By strenuous exertions all the 
crew were rescued but one. 
the wheel struck him and he 
no more. 

Another custom was to stand on the 
deck near the guard, dip water from the 
river and pour over each other. One even- 
ing while at this pastime, one of the men 
slipped, was stunned, glided into the river 


sank to rise 


another tirne a boat’s crew went ashore 
on the Louisiana side and roamed into 
the interior. The whole country was a 
dense forest of trees and underbrush—a 
dismal and solitary region. 
men became separated from the crew and 
were never heard of afterward. Theirs 


desolate country. 

At “Hard Times” landing the few white 
people were scarcely above the level of 
the many negroes, and 
and poverty—a wretched existence—the 
name was not a misnomer. Here a large 
and powerful negro was “shipped” as a 
fireman. He had but one name—Aaron. 
The name of the monitor was added and 


on the monitor in the Gulf and at New 
Orleans until May, 1866, when we were 
discharged—a physical wreck. DYPE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WELCOME TO A NEW MEMBER. 





For a number of years I have read the 
Home Circle, welcomed ‘May Myrtle,” 
“The Old Bach,” “‘The Old Maid,” ‘Rosa 
Autumn” and the rest, and have thought 
I would like to “jine’”’ and “speak in meet- | 
in’,”” too, but a large family and many 
cares kept me so busy I put off the letter 
until some other time. But, at last, the | 
spirit moved me, 
mystic letters in Rosa Autumn's last let- 
ter, W. C. T. U., and here I am (if I es- 
cape that dreaded waste basket). 

It is the first time I have ever seen 
those letters in our Home Circle, but I 
hope not the last. We have discussed 
Adam and Eve, flowers, cooking, raked 
John over the coals for holding the purse 
string so tight, found fault with the 
teachers, talked about the babies (bless 
their little hearts. I’ve ten of my own), 
and why shouldn't we talk about temper- 
ance and the noble band of women who 
compose the ““Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union.” I have been a member of 
this band for twenty years and want to 
shake hands with “Rosa Autumn” and 
Mrs. Bucknell and say to the “Home Cir- 
cle readers, show 
see how many wear the white ribbon. If 
our editor sees fit to give this space, you 
may hear again from W.. Camm U. 

Newton Co., Mo. 

Talent is special ability; genius does | 
things with it. 4 








the | 


now | 


Squadron, | 


the “Belle Memphis."” Just as they 
reached the bows of the steamboat, it ea- 
reened, the yawl was swept beneath its | 


the crew was precipi- | 


ill-fated | 
A paddle of | 


and no trace of him was ever found. At | 


Two of the | 


must have been a terrible fate in that | 


lived in squalor | 


he became Aaron Kickapoo. We remained | 


in the shape of four | 


your colors and let us | 


by careless householders. 





The pieasant impression made on the 
mind of the casua! passer, by a pretty 
villa with its smooth lawn and thrifty 
shrubs, or a trim cottage surrounded by 


a flourishing garden, is often totally ob- 

literated by such glaring discrepancy. 
o“What is everybody's business is attend- 
led to by nobody,” is a trite but true say- 
ing, and as clean roadsides can not be ob- 
tained unless everybody co-operates with 
his neighbor, the condition of the road- 
}sides in the suburbs and country is some- 
|times absolutely disgraceful. 

The owner of the pretty lawn or garden 
may insist that it requires all his, or her, 
spare time to keep those premises in their 
attractive condition, and consequently 
there is no time to 
ing of the public highway. But by a lit- 
tle effort, and some diplomacy, the road- 
side can have its share of attention, and | 
it will certainly repay it, for a well kept | 
roadside is a blessing undisguised. Like 
mercy, it is “twilee blessed—it blesseth 
him that gives and@-him that receives” its 
|}benefits. The owner of the adjacent 
|grounds feels serenely conscious that the 
admiration the appreciative wayfarer 
bestows on his flowers and trees will not 
be marred by a piece of glass cutting the 
; shoe or a bit of wire tearing the clothes 


|of the stranger—and the traveler will car- 
ry away a pleasant remembrance of a 
locality where the eyes have not to be 
|kept looking out for such impediments, 
but can revel in the sight of the beauties 
of the wayside without a check. 

If people would refrain from throwing 
old shoes, dead animals, etc., over their 
fences and bury them under their shrubs, 
they would accomplish two good things, 
viz., keep their surroundings neat and 
|manure their ground. Broken dishes, old 
|tins and bits of wires are more difficult 
to dispose of, but one can surely find 
some more suitable place than the edge 
}of a public highway. By interesting ..e 
|children in the work splendid results can 
|be obtained. 

As a case in point, I know of a little 
lady whose tidy lawn was adjoining a 
vacant lot whereon an unusually large 
jassortment of various discarded objects 
|had accumulated until it was a positive 
| eyesore. One evening, in early spring. 
|She intercepted some boys of the neign- 
bors on their return from school, and 
et accosted them. 

“It is such a cool, calm evening that 
}one feels like building a bonfire,” she re- 


|marked, tentatively, and as the boys 
jlooked interested, she added: “Suppose 
;we make one on that lot? here are so 


jmany dry weeds and leaves that we could 
jhave a fine one. IH show you how we 
|made bonfires when I lived in W—.” 

The bait was instantly swallowed. A 
hatchet and rakes were procured and 
three people were busy cutting down dead 
weeds, raking up leaves and carrying 
away tin cans, old bottles and similar 
|rubbish, which were dumped in a hole | 
which was conveniently near. The very 
dog was interested and rushed to and fro 
carrying an old slipper in his mouth as if 
everything depended on his efforts. 

The bonfire burned splendidly, and as 
the dark leaves soared aloft with their 
edges fringed with searlet flame, the two 
stood watching the fitful flashes of light | 
from their bonfire with admiring eyes; a 
paper of crisp cookies was then passed 
around by the little matron and she told 
jthe boys about those historical bonfires 
|built by the children and youth of Flo- 
lee te incited thereto by the preachings 
of Savonarola, and known as the “bon- 
fire of vanities.” 

Then she called their attention to the | 
improved appearance of the lot and 
thanked them for their assistance in 
cleaning it of the rubbish. 

She told me, afterward, that they 
seemed interested in keeping it clear of 
unsightly objects during the summer, for 
if, on passing, they beheld a bottle or 
piece of waste paper lying on it they 
would pick it up and dispose of it in some 
;more suitable place, thereby helping her 
| keep it in fine order during the season. 

What she did to improve the appear- 
jance of the neglected lot can be done to 
beautify the roadsides. Encourage the 
children to assist in keeping it free from 
disagreeable obstructions and clean road- 
|sides will be attainable everywhere. 
| St. Louis Co., Mo. ADELA 8. CODY. 








AGED BUT VIVACIOUS. 


Not one of the hundreds of students 
under Oliver Wendell Holmes, at Har- 
| vard, ever thought of him as an old man, 
although he had then passed his eight- 
| ieth birthday. His spirit was so young, 





attend to the beautify- | 


onal he was so buoyant, so fresh and full 
jof life, that we always thought of him as 
one of ourselves. His vivacity and joy- 
jousness were contagious. You could not 
ibe in his presence five minutes without 
feeling brighter and better for it. The 
;}genial doctor never practiced medicine, 
lyet he did more to relieve human suffer- 
ling than many practicing physicians. His 
|presence was a tonic. It was a perpetual 
| delight to be near him. 

THE MOST OF 

LUXURIES. 


| MAKING COUNTRY | 





A good many country women, not prop- 
lerly alive to their opportunities, feel that 
|they are entitled to a great amount of 
;sympathy because they are denied city 
lluxuries; yet many of them do not make 
the most of the country luxuries they 
|have or might have. On some farms no 
leffort is made to have an early and long | 
|season of the summer vegetables so easy 
|to grow in the country and so impossible 
to secure in perfection in the city and | 
|the bill of fare though served with abun- 
dant measure is monotonously limited. 
Many farm cooks have no ambition to 
lentarge their repertory and scarcely vary 
|their methods of cooking the foods they 
| prepare from one year to another. It is 
jsurprising how much a woman of re- 
|source and skill can accomplish with sim- 
ple materials. Some of the poorest cooks 
[the writer has ever seen were on farms, 
where, with fresh milk, eggs, butter, veg- 
etables and fruit one would expect to dine 
like a prince. It was hard to discover 
the reason unless it was that the culi- 
nary ambition lacked incentive, because 
ithe sturdy appetites of the consumers 
|made food of any sort acceptable. Then, 
|too, these rural housewives had fewer 
|opportunities than their town cousins to 
|match their skill. If the country girls 
|would unite in a determination to excel 
jas cooks, what city girl could compete 
| with them in the matrimonial market, 
lother things being equal! 


} 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
ap” the best remedy for Children Teething. 
| This is from a Connecticut woman’s 
‘diary, dated 17%: ‘“‘We had roast pork 
for dinner, and Dr. 8., who carved, held 
up rib on his fork and said, ‘Here, la- 
dies, is what Mother Eve was made of.’ 
| ‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘and it’s from 
very much the same kind of critter.’ ” 


Poultry 


TALK ON POULTRY TOPICS. 











I have been thinking lately of the old 
guard of fancy poultry raisers in Mis- 
souri, and why have at least three- 
fourths of them dropped out of. the busi- 
ne writes J. M. Wale in “Poultry Top- 
ics. There must be some cause or 
causes why so many quit the poultry 
business. While there are new recruits 
every year to take the places of them, 
there are but few comparatively who 
stick to the business twenty years, or 
even ten years. I do not know of any 
{business that has so many failures in so 
|short a time. Is it the misrepresentations 
lof people through the papers, and other 
| ways, that causes it, or is it because 
‘there is but little or no money in it, or is 
lit ignorance? I expect it is some of all, 
but chiefly the latter. It seems that all 
the advice that is. and has been, given 
through papers, and by old breeders to 
beginners, to go slowly at first and learn 
the business fairly well, does no good. 
(They are all from Missouri.) Nineteen- 
twentieths of the beginners build air cas- 
|tles, try to raise too many, and too many 
| kinds, overtax their capacity—and make 
| failures, get discouraged, and quit, and 
}say the whole business is a fraud. There 
are some who let their birds get lousy, 
|roup, and other diseases, and get discour- 
aged and quit. There are others who 
|raise some very good birds, get wrapped 
jup with them, and think they cannot be 
beaten in the show. When they do not 
get a lot of the premiums, they think 
they have been cheated and they did not 
get their just dues, and pronounce the 
|whole business a fraud, including judges 
jand officers of the association, who have 
|spent their time, labor, and money, and 
jhave worried for two months or more 
jto make the show a success. Now ignor- 
ance is at the bottom of all such actions, 
talk, and feelings; and such is being en- 
jacted all over the country every year. It 
jis very pleasant for people who live in 
cities and towns, and even in the country, 
to raise a nice flock of poultry every 
year, as many as their capacity will ad- 
|mit. People who have other business in 
towns and cities will find great recreation 
jin raising a few fine poultry. It is a 
| change which their minds and bodies 
pwn have, whether for poultry or some- 
thing else, or good health will vanish. 
The good housewives want eggs, and “the 
lord of the manor” wants a baked hen oc- 
casionally. It is nice to have them fresh 
when they are wanted. You may as well 
expect farmers to go into towns and 
cities and go to merchandising without 
any knowledge of such business and 
make a success as to expect people to 
make a success in the poultry business 
who know nothing about it. The begin- 
ners who make a success of it are those 
who go slowly at first and take observa- 
tions of others and use their mother wit. 
Those who depend on others for all they 
find out and to do their thinking for 
them will never do much in the poultry 
business; or any other, for that matter. 
Poultry is a good substitute for wild 
game, and as the wild game decreases, 
the poultry increases. When poultry rais- 
ing is coupled with other business in an 
intelligent manner, there is considerable 
profit in it, as well as pleasure, but there 
are but few who make big money in the 
| poultry business alone. 

When you build poultry houses, be sure 


s, 















and have a good roof and have ground —a 
higher inside than out, to give good , 
drainage. Do not pay so much attention RCHESTRA 
to the looks as to make it comfortable 
for the fowls. A good comfortable house, jolins, Banjos, = 
with plenty of insect powder, clean water, GUITARS, MANDOLiNe, ~? 
and plenty of sharp grit is nearly the Lyon & Heal are the 
whole battle in poultry raising. ge well eehigh grade 

The best lice powder I ever tried ‘{s dealer forthem, and if na 





made this way: Take one gallon fine-sift- 
ed coal ashes, one and one-half pounds of 
sulphur, mix well, then add one to one 
and a half ounces of crude carbolic acid; 
mix again. You can make a bushel if | 
you wish. Put into a large vessel; take | 
bird by legs, and rub powder thoroughly 

among the feathers, shake and turn loose. | 
Set powder away for ture use. Coal | 

ashes do not soil plumage, and the a 
above should be used twice or three times s 
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on a setting hen. It will not hurt eggs 





a! 5 riz 
like some kinds of lice killer. The hen | ot lignite ~ tw 
should be turned loose after using, before | 3 er = ay Oaks whic’ 
going on nest, to let lice and some powder an Ranges, C ~~ 
get off. I give the above, knowing that fe and Heaters Cooks come 
it is the best and cheapest remedy I ever } 3 tyles at fa he 4 
used. Coal oil and crude carbolic acid andl — 


|(dead oil of gas works), which ought to 
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j}eost about twenty-five cents per gallon, | z y 
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{should be used freely about the poultry 
houses. Never stop fighting lice; it 
makes no difference what people say. Al- | 
ways take it for granted your poultry | 
have them. The flocks of poultry are 
searce that have no lice. 

| There are not many kinds of business | 
that it does not take intelligence, thought, 
and perseverance to succeed in, and the 
poultry business is no exception. The 
|kind of birds you will succeed best with | 
lis the kind you fancy the most, because $4.60 
jyou will treat them better than you 
|would if you took no interest in them. I 
| think there will be a big demand for poul- 
jtry for the next year or two on account 
jof the scarcity, and good crops. | 














THE BELGIAN HARE 


, | OUR ADVICE : 
“What has become of the Belgian | 


|hare?”’ asks an exchange. Here is a good | 
}thing gone to neglect because some hare | 
| brained people chose to go wild over it 
and built up wild expectations in their 
| minds that no ordinary bunny could ever 
= to realize. We have gone to the 
other extreme now, and the Belgian hare 
l has become an object of contempt all 
|through our own foolishness. And yet he 
|is as good an animal to-day as he ever 
| was and there is no reason why these 
the home place, and those who have room 
rabbits should not rank with poultry on 
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jand the opportunity to care for them White Leg om aft oll 15 Eggs. Kn ong White Roos aor: 

| should keep some for their own consump- | Minorca, or White ' Wyandotte. Illustrated ci:cu- m: 
|tion. The Belgian hare is exceedingly | !#* of fowls and buildings o free w. ~ 
‘prolific, matures early, is excellent eat- . Caer. ir 
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ing, and affords a good variety to the 
ordinary bill of fare. In these days of 
;dear meat and heavy butcher bills, it will 
;be found both economical and convenient 
jto have a few of these animals around. 
| Where one has a place with a garden or 
jan alfalfa patch, the hare can be raised 








| for the table at practically no cost, and PR naar Brahm b fave ites. Fine Cock- 

at least at no outlay of money, a little erels and Pallets for sai. "R iocteen. My stock 0 
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Rocky Hill Poultry Farm Breeds.—Ané 
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find a place among the poultry and do- ‘ants. Our ranch is forsale. A ‘ 
mestic animals of every farm yard. splendid open jening for the right party. NEPENTHE 
CH, New Florence, Mo. 








Provide shade and a cool rain proof in Buff Wyandottes, Buff Cochins, Buf 
Leghorns, ag horns, B.P.Rocks 


roost room; in short, keep the hens as | and White Holland Turke 8 ition eeeren- 
comfortable as possible; the comfortable | teed. Mrs. M. BE. OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo. 
hen is healthy, and the healthy hen is the | 
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EBleie « MAY MARKELL, 


A Society Belle of London, Canada. 





ISS MAY MARKELL 
of London, Ontario, 
Canada, is a beauti- 

ful girl who knows what 
suffering is and Wine of 
Cardui has brought her back 
to health. She is one of the 
social favorites of her home 
and her recovery to health 
has permitted her to enjoy 
the company of her many 
friends instead of lying on 
a bed of sickness and wae For 


flow in a healthy and -) 
ural manher. Menstruation 
started right is very easy to 
keep regular through the 
years of mature womanhood. 
Then the ‘change of life’ 
need not be feared. Thus 
Wine of Cardui is woman's 
best relief from youth to 
old aye. A million women 
have secured blessed relief 
from their sufferings by tak- 
ing this treatment. It relieves men- 
strual troubles in an incredibly short 
time. In a simple case of deranged 
menses Wine of Cardui never fails. To 
relieve disordered menses is to remove 
the cause of otherfemale troubles. Any 
physician will tell you that to remove 
the cause of a disease renders the cure 
easy, in fact seldom fails to complete 
the cure. If you would have the same 
relief which Miss Markell secured try 
cess. Wine of Cardui cured me and I| Wine of Cardui. You can take it with- 
pee = —— = at a7 
and credit ublicity whatever. You can take it in 
pe we adh TY te we Ae of your home and secure 
just as much benefit as if a doctor had 
prescribed it for you. Thousands of wo- 
men are the vigor of returning 
health by taking Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 
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She writes: 
“I have found Wine eCuhe excel- 
lent remedy for female trouble. suffered 


fi se memtan pe f eoul 
pains at the 
hardly stand 








A million suffering women 
have found relief in 
Wine of Cardui. 
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YARDS” 
Prize-winning Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
—— Collie Do Ma in ‘ia Barred Rocks at Missouri State Show, 


Dec. 10 to ; Ist, 3d cock; 2d, 34 ckl; 4th, hen; Ist, 24 
ve ; 2d, Sweepstake in American ciasae’on Silver cu 
trios and pene’ at veep low oer ees i omned ss 2 
ms at very low nm season. B. 
%; M. B. Turkeys, o per 9, $5 per 18. 


MRS. DELLA MAXWELL, Fayette, Mo. 
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order that the data could be easily com- 
pared. To throw further light on the 
matter, the animals were separated into 
three groups according to their live 
weight. In all at least 2,500 pigs were fed 
in these experiments, so that we may 
rests first on the view that | Place full reliance on the average se- 
,btain the best stock is to se- }cured. The results summarized are shown 
<t obtainable animals and breed |!n the following table, which is con- 
their offspring together over densed from ‘Feeds and Feeding’: 

. again, thus maintaining their Feed consumed for 10 pounds increase 
. oe from the intermixture | With pigs in winter and in summer—Co- 
oda excellent blood, and making Denhagen Station. 
‘ant interfusion the blood of all | Period of growth 
mais identical and so preventing and average 


The Pig Pen 


INBREEDING OF SWINE. 





Feed (grain equiva- 
lent) for 100 Ibs. grain, 


earance of any feature outside of _ weight of pigs. Winter. Summer. 
mals originally selected, says Dr. | “ to %6 Rcasice's » ve a7 pond 
‘work on “Hogology.”” Loss of sp to 115 TR cndceokes 446 397 
and vigor has invariably charac- | 145 to 155 Ibs.......... 516 457 
most attempts at inbreeding, and — aielees 
standing the desirable results Averages ......... 444 400 


come unusually skillful breeders 
it extravagant cost obtained in 
nstances Where this system has 
; .cticed, practical breeders will do 
eschew any process of such doubt- 


pounds .of feed made 100 pounds of gain 
in summer, 444 pounds were required for 
the same gain in winter. The difference 
is 44 pounds, or 11 per cent. These figures 
are for Danish conditions. In that coun- 
try the winters are less severe than in the 
northern United States and the summers 
are cooler. Under the circumstances we 
er it at all. In swine breeding at reasonably conclude that it requires 
oud requirement now is for more | more than 11 per cent more feed for a 


ee customs of feeding, particularly |siven gain with pigs in winter than in 
: summer in this country. 


corn-belt, where a too prodigal 
made of corn. There is, however, 
for the exercise of more intelligence 
nating breeding stock than is com- 
observable. For producing market 


ediency. 

is not required to-day in any 
animal husbandry. Practical 
do not need to concern them- 


NEW USE FOR RAZORBACKS. 





The “Farm, Field and Fireside’ has 
wee f improved breeds has long believed in the razorback hog of the 
the crserrae’S — South; but it was in his speed, in his abil- 
ve highly satisfactory results. Po- |° 
e aa ows bred to Yorkshire boars |'ty to go through any fence and his un- 
ni-Chins 90% equaled facility in rustling for his living 
and outwitting the darkies in reaching 
their sweet potato patches in spite of any 
fence. 
Within a year or so we have published 
the results of the experiments at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station in crossing 
the razorback on improved stock. The 
“Live Stoc’s Journal’ says the razorback 


‘ splendid hogs, and bred to Ches- 
White boars they farrow profitable lit- 
In fact, any two of the improved 

< outerossed will produce good mar- 
ket hogs, but the cross should not be con- 
' ed beyond the first step, else rever- 
s will begin. 
4+ one of the northern experiment sta- 


From the above we learn that where 400 | 


tions Poland-China sows have been bred 
“Razorback” boar captured 


i, scrub or 


the Indian Territory, 
nigs are said to be better market hogs 


and the result- 





sbreds eve ised at that ~ = | jinactive and easily fatig Ps be 
| tials breds ghee 7 < prices. |the sow has milk enough for it and the od pe tye ¥ asily fatigued he should be 
This manner of breeding should | * ; ‘ ‘ * | “stood. 
. ‘ried any further than has Prof. Carlyle, however, conceived the jothers it costs but little to raise it to | The coupling of sheep is a subject that | a eS eee 
wr ~~ ee fe ‘it will prove very notion that his fecundity and good diges- | weaning time. Then take it from tue |in many cases receives too little atten- If you want good rape seed consult our 
ee ee * pee right in breeding tion might be put to good use. The razor- | others that they may not crowd it at the ‘tion, says W. J. Clarke in ‘“‘Wool Markets pa columns. 


rket hogs to use a purebred boar of 
e breed on purebred sows of a different 
reed, the idea in such a case being to 
ire better market hogs than purebreds 
either of the breeds represented would 
make. Swine breeders will do well never 
to breed hogs akin and to avoid inbreed- 
ng in any form. Whenever a boar can- 
used without mating him with 





not be 


sows related to him he should be sold and 
another boar purchased, The infusion of 
new blood from time to time nearly al- 
ways produces good results. This is the 


nly rational process of animal improve- 
ment 


ON THE RELATIVE ECONOMY OF 
WINTER AND SUMMER FEEDING. 


W. A. Henry, Dean College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wis., writes to the ‘‘Swine- 
herd” that the Danish Experiment Sta- 
tion at Copenhagen, has conducted ex- 
tensive experiments in pig feeding, by or- 
der of the government. One of their 
studies was to determine the difference in 
cost of pork production in summer and 
winter. In these trials all of the vari- 
ous feeding stuffs available in the coun- 
try were used, and, when such feeds as 
skim milk, whey, roots, étc., weré em- 
ployed they were reduced to their grain 
equivalent in calculating the results, in 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


March, April and May Pigs. All bear the well- 
known Piasa Herd atamp — size, quality and 
finish. J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Melville, I'1. 


Shropshire Yearling Rams and Poland 
China 


ot either sex, of good pedigree and individual 
merit, are offered for sale by J. W. BOLES, 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
and full particulars on request. 
READY TO SHIP high-bred Poland Chinas and O. 

I. O. Boars and Gilte of early spring far- 
row, ready to breed and eligible to record. 

L. A. SP. EEDING CO. 
St. Jacob, iil. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina hogs. 


Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chi 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


FOR SALE 

















at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 
and sprivg farrow and one good year- 


ling boar. M. B. rk gs eleven for $3.00 
pen restrain, Barred Plymouth Rock eggs fif- 


en for $1.00. . 
(. H. JONES, BR. R. 8, Pawnee, Til. 


POLAND-CHINAS, @2*-°4ee, peai- ey 
vidual merit combined. R L. ORGAN 
& SON, Oarmi, White Oo., i! 


BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready for service. All of best breeding 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


Of large Raglish Berkshire Swine, best of breed- 
ing. GEO . McINTOSH, Monett. Mo. 


[ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 


strains and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
sonable, W. H. DAWDY, Greenville, Il. 


[4 RGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. — Two fine 
Brood Sows and 6 extra fine Boar Pigs lar; 
pias for service for sale. Write me. J. 
URGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 
F you are looking for fancy bred Eng. Berkshires, 
| write me. Prices reasonable. 
M. W. MAGNUSSON, Safe. Mo. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 


FOR SALE. 
LOARN HAYES, BILLINGS, MO. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


owe SOME | cise" | 


Jersey. White. 

People are always on the gad, 

But once a you'll find this ad. 
Save this copy for future profit. 

Monroe Co, J. E. HAYNES, Ames, It. 


DUROC JERSEYS.<S2°"*s lot of Pigs; early far- 


, ices on male 
pigs. Writeme R.M SNODDY, strong, Mo. 


Rose Hill Herd 


Of Duroc Jersey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
Boars ready for service and spring pigs now ready 
‘oship. All from large sows of prolific families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


My herd boar Black Knight BR, 56586 sire Belle 
Knight V. 347 “+ 
side Bette a a Rlack Knight 

80 , both sexes, out of such sows as Kings- 
cote Belic 49687. Ideal Belle 52976 and Sse 

A. o Lass 
XV. 51338. Come and see or address nea) 






























































had been supposed 
“crossing with fast freight trains with 
the object of making the railroad com- 
pany take the product at remunerative 


to be fit only for | 


ported it runs the risk of catching the 
disease through a number of channels. 
Especially is this so when attending fairs 
or points where the hogs are marketed 
from ail over the country. This is one of 
the reasons why there is a great deal of 
risk in holding a sale in Chicago, where 
the yards for marketing pork hogs cen- 
ters all the stuff from every part of the 
country, and it is well known that they 
come from the neighborhoods where dis- 
| ease is rampant. Where herds are shipped 
| out frequently carrying the germs from 
| these localities into the central! point, and 
| even if the animals did not come in con- 
| tact, everybody visits the stock yards 
|} and pens and then visits the herds, thus 
| transferring disease. 

| The “Swineherd,” therefore, cautions 
farmers and breeders in all parts of the 
|} country to quarantine their new pur- 
chases, not letting them come in contact 
with their herds until they have gone 
through the quarantine safely. 





Mr. E. E. Axline will make his annual 
sale of Poland-Chinas at Oak Grove, Mo., 
on Oct. 2th, of about sixty head of pigs 
of both sexes; and this year’s offering is 
undoubtedly as good as 
individually, and as to the breeding, when 
we say they are bred by Chief Perfection 
2nd, Corrector, Ideal Sunshine, Winning 
Sunshine, Chief Eclipsed, R.’s Perfection, 
|Mo. Black Perfection, and the $1,000 Cor- 
jrected, and out of high bred dams, you 
|would surely expect something good and 
| we can assure our readers that they won't 
|be disappointed, as the offering is a good 
jone with some extra fancy pigs of both 
sexes. Send to Mr. Axline for catalogue 
and get the breeding. We don't think 








there will be many sales this fall of «s’o- |5% Ibs. There was a great deal, however, Dr. Hess’ Healing Po 
land-Chinas that will have more or bet- |to allow for shrinkage, which varied con- 
}ter lines of breeding contained in the of- |siderably. The least shrinkage was in 
fering than these are, and the quality is |the Leicesters, the most in the Shrop- — 
equal to the breeding. | Shires and the Dorsets, so that when the When served, these should be removed | 
| diet fleeces were valued after scouring the |from the main flock and put in a lot or 
| THE RUNT PIG. }Lincolns still stood at the top, but the y a . ‘ r | 
| | field, and after the course of two weeks 
----- — Leicesters were second, the Cotswolds . 
. another ram, riddled with a mixture of 
We have heard people say that a runt 


pig was not worth raising, and it would 


be better to kill it at birth. This may be | 


| true where the litter is a large one, but if 


he ever offered jot gain. 


lgether with the weight of dry matter | 
|consumed per pound of gain, but perhaps 
|the simplest and most direct method of | 
showing the relative fesults will be to | 
|give the position from the point of view | 
of cost of each pound of gain in each | 
case. Contrary, no doubt, to expectation, | 
the Cotswolds did the best, followed by 
the Shropshires, Lincems and Leicesters, 
j which were all upon pretty equal terms. | 
|'Then came the Suffol&s and the South- 
j}downs, and finally the Oxfords 








and che 


|Dorsets. Although the differences were 
Inot considerable, they were sufficient | 
Ito make a marked difference in the| 
| cost of feeding and in the final profit. The 


greatest daily gain in weight was made 
iby the Cotswolds, and this fact, com- | 
\bined with the further fact that the cost | 
|of their food was the least, gave them the | 
jadvantage. The gains in weight by the | 
|Lincolins and Suffolks were next great- 
lest, and these were practically equal, | 
lwhile the smallest gains were made by 
|the Southdowns. All these figures are | 
| better than those which were obtained by | 





| Lawes and Gilbert many years ago in 
|their exhaustive experiments, when 9 Ibs 
‘of dry matter were consumed per pound 
} Let us, however, look at the 
|fleeces of the different varieties As 
| might be expected, the Lincolns stood at ! 
| the top with an average weight of 12.8 
Ibs., the Cotswolds being close behind 
with fleeces weighing 12.6 lbs.; then came 
the Leicesters with 11% |bs., and the Ox- 


fords just below 11 Ibs. All these were 


|greater than the weights of some Merino 
lambs, which were fed at the same time. 
The Shropshire fleeces weighed 8% Ibs., 


the Southdowns 6% Ibs., the Suffolks 
nearly 7% Ibs., and the Dorsets just over 


Hogs 


of worms. Ninety 


topped the market at &t. Joseph. I would 
Nic. New, Arcadia, la., says 


best results. 


“T hav 
It is also excellent for worms 


Dr. Hess is a graduate of both medical and veterinary colleges, and his 
institutions of learning, and prescribed generally by the profession. 


Dr. Hess’ Stock Food 


the scientific compound for horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 

$5.00; smaller packages cost a little more. 

yurchaser to free personal advice and free prescriptions for his animals from the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess. 
ir. Hess’ Great Stock Book, on Sipanaee of 


sulted and commended by leading ve 


food you have fed and mention this paper. 
C. M. McClain, veterinary surgeon, Jeromeville, Ohio, says: 
H. N. Layman, veterinary surgeon, Lattasburg, Obio, says: 


Wealso make Dr. Hess’ Poultry Pap-ece-® Address DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


Worms are more prevalent in hogs than in any other animal, and most hog diseases can be traced to the effect 
per cent. of the cases of so-called Hog 
Dr. Hess’ Stock Food is sold on a written guarantee to expel these parasites 
Hess’ Stock Food is fed regularly and Imstant Louse Killer is sprinkled in the bedding and feeding places 
Stock Food gives a perfect balance of nutrition to any food, which makes profitable feeding easy. 
tonic for all kinds of stock; it keeps hogs in perfect health, with sharp appetite and vigorous digestion 
George Stephenson, Oregon, Mo., says: 





Without Worms 





Cholera are nothing more than intestinal worme. 
and even cholera is prevented when Dr 
Dr. Hess’ 
It is a wonderful 


“Last spring I sold two carloads of hogs that had been fed Dr. Hess’ Stock Food, and they 
recommend it to my friends as a money-maker and feed saver 

e used different brands of food, but as an appetizer and digester Dr. Hess’ Stock Food gives me 
in hogs. 

reparations are recognized by these 
No unprofessional manufacturer can equal 







Sold under a written 
Fed in small doses. The yellow car« 


uarantec, in 100 Ib. sacks at 
in every package entitles the 


animals and poultry, the only complete treatise for popular use, con- 
terinarians will be sent free prepaid, if you write what stock you have, what stock 
Read it and you can master all stock diseases. 

“Tt is the most comprehensive work for farmers I have ever seen.” 
“In my practice I often follow suggestions given in your book 








third, and the Oxfords fourth.—Farm and 


| oche: and oil, should be put with them. 
Home. | - oO ales 
Any “coming around” will then be served 








ANNUAL FALL SALE 
OF 





y = owihe 
PROPER COUPLING OF SHEEP. jand marked. Where the ram is somewhat 
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POLAND 








>> CHINAS 


TO BE HELD AT 


OAK GROVE, MO., Oct. 20, 1902. 


I will se’l 25 yearling Boars ready for use and 35 open Gilts old enough to breed’ 
All are Choice Individuals from matured Dams and by such noted Sires as 


Chief Perfection 2d, Corrector, Ideal 
Sunshine, Winning Sunshine, Chief 
Eclipsed, R.’s Perfection, Mis- 
sourl’s Black Perfection, 
The $1,000 Corrected. 


Send for Free Catalogue giving full description and Pedigree of each individual, 


E. E. AXLINE, 


R. F. D. 17, OAK CROVE, MO. 

















TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 








back is notoriously prolific, and as vera- 
cious witnesses have seen him perform 
feats of gastronomy calculated to force 
goats and ostriches to suicide from pure 
chagrin, Carlyle, concluding the improved 
stock at Madison was short of these 
requisite qualities, sent to Arkansas and 
secured several of the kind that, when 
reduced to pork, entailed the expense of 
store lard to fry it. Results have exceed- 
ed his fondest expectations. 

“So far as fecundity is concerned, they 
are superb,”’ says Prof. Carlyle. ‘‘We had 
a number of fine Berkshire sows that fur- 
nished us with nothing but disappoint- 
ment, but with the arrival of the razor- 
backs from the South this disappeared. 
The cross resulted in some splendid lit- 
ters, and some of the best female stock 
we have on the farm is half razorback. 
They improve rapidly under domestica- 
tion dnd make splendid mothers. 

Poor bred porcine stock is often lament- 
ably deficient both in potency and diges- 
tion. Razorback prepotency is proverbial 
and its digestion phenomenal. The cross- 
es are healthy in every respect. Prof. 
Carlyle having been successful in his 
breeding experiments which demonstrat- 
ed that a lot of fine, but non-breeding 
sows really possessed merit, is now study- 
ing the digestion question with a view of 
e@scertaining what returns the crosses 
will make, compared with pure breds. In 
time he expects to fix the new porcine 
type. 

So far the best crosses have been se- 


cured with razorback boars and Poland- 


China sows. The crosses are healthy, 
good feeders and early maturers, gains of 
eleven pounds per week having been re- 
corded. Prof. Carlyle believes this blood 
can be used with good results on the fine- 
boned Poland-China of the corn belt. 

The star razorback boar at the Station 
presents anything but a model type of 
hog, but as the proof of the pudding lies 
in its digestion, so the value of this test 
is to be determined not by appearances, 
but product, and a more promising lot of 
young pigs than those sired by the un- 
gainly expatriated denizens of the piney 
woods could not be imagined. 

The razorback hog is filling a long felt 
want in Wiscorisin. 








QUARANTINE YOUR HOGS. 





Every indication exists at this time that 
there is likely to be widespread disease 
among hogs this fall. It has broken out 
in a great many localities, spread out 
over a number of states, and while at the 
present time it is not severe and may be 
kept within bounds by prompt exertion 
of those whose herds are infected, it is 
only what we have been looking for this 
year, because of the anxiety of farmers 
to prepare for the early markets by feed- 


invited the outbreak by putting 
hogs out of condition to resist disease. 





A. L. MOSS, 
R. F. D. 2. Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


ing new corn too heavy, and which has 
their 


One of the things that every farmer|the last-named being given in 
should provide against is the bringing in- 
to his own herd the disease through his 
purchases. The pig may not come from /|10 days. 
a cholera herd, but while being trans- 


trough or in sleeping quarters and feed 
it regularly to fatten quickly. It will 
never eat a very large amount or make a 
|very large hog, but if healthy it wil fat- 
ten quickly and soon be almost as.broad 
jas it is long. The cheapest and best pork 
we ever made was a runt pig that we 
|killed when it weighed a little less than 
1150 pounds, so fat that he would not 
lstand up long enough to eat. We never 
|heard it squeal for food.—American Cul- 
| tivator. 





CHOLERA CURED. 





HOG 





} It is now a fact that hog cholera can be cured. 
| Hundreds of breeders have cured their bogs with 
| this discovery. and say it cures and prevents the 
disease, Dr. Snoddy’s new book explains it al). 
Every hog raiser should send his name to Dr. 

©. Snoddy, McKenzie, Tenn., and receive one of 
the books. 


The Shepherd 





and Sheep.” To allow ram to run wild, | 


as it were, with a bunch of ewes without ‘Cotswold and Rambouillet. 


regard to or consideration for proper mat- Champion Flocks 
ing is wrong and is not conducive to the | of America.... 
raising of the standard of flocks. Where 


the ram is allowed to run with the flock ‘GEO. HARDING & SON, 


Waukesha, Wis. 








during the coupling season he should be | 
given a feed of grain daily. He should Rams and ewes of choicest breeding and merit 
also be riddled on the breast and well | forsale at most reasonable prices. 








back between the fore legs with a mix- | 


| 
{ture of oil and lampblack. This will show | 
| which ewes have been served by him. 
\ | 


A FEW CHOICE 


YOUNG SHROPSHIRE RAMS. 


WORM 
CURE 
Succeeds Where Others Fail. 


Quart Can $1.50 for 26 to 30 Animals. 











Address D. T. ABELL, Sedalia, Me. | P,S. BURCH & CO., 178 Michigan St., Chicago 
CHAMPION FPLOCKS. | i 
Oxford-Downs,. Gedebowns. Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


—Owned by— | 


GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 
The best of both breeds always on hand. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! Rams; 15 Ram Lambs 


at a bargain if taken soon. Address 
A. A. ALEXANDER, Huston, Mo. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada pred; all reg- 
| istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, 
| no trouble to answer. 

| H. D. Burruss, R. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Il. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadian 
home-bred stock at moderate prices. 








15 2-year and _ year 





THE VALUE OF BREED IN SHEEP. 





The importance of breed or variety in 
|Sheep is frequently recognized, and not 
only by the breeder for mutton or wool, 
| put by those who are, on account of soil 
land climatic conditions, compelled, 
lwhether or not they prefer other varie- 
ties, to keep a specific type. In this 
| country the price of wool has long since 
|determined the fiockmaster to pay most 
regard to the value and price of mutton, 
and, although in such varieties as the 
Lincoln and the Leicester, the Cotswold, 
the Oxford and the Shropshire, the wool 
is an important item, still the item is not 
allowed to stand between the farmer and 
meat production. Among so many British 
varieties of sheep, which may be regard- 
ed as far and away the best in the 
world, it would be curious if some were 
not superior to others, inasmuch as they 
are the means of enabling the farmer to 
produce 1 lb. or 100 Ibs. of mutton at a 
lower cost than would be possible with 
some other variety. To a large extent the 
variety kept on the farm is determined 
by the locality in which the farm is situ- 
ated, but it does not follow that it is the 
best for that locality. All varieties of 
sheep are kept in America, and to some 
extent in other countries, with much dis- 
regard to climatic conditions, and in most 
cases they maintain their economical or 
utilitarian value, in spite of differences 
between the climate to which they are 
sent and that in which their home is sit- 
uated. Messrs. Wilson and Curtis made 
an attempt to ascertain the relative value 
of eight English breeds of sheep by feed- 
ing lambs in lots of 10 upon the same 
foods for a given period, the animals all 
being of similar age. The feeding com- 
menced on January 1, and continued for 
12 weeks; the food supplied was maize, 
oats, bran, linseed meal, roojs and hay, 
racks, 
while the other foods were mixed, the 
linseed meal being added after the first 
It is possible to give the actual 
gain in weight per head of each lot, to- 











McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, la. 


FORSALE 


70 SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 
EWES; well marked low 


down blocky sort, for sale right. 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


CREAT 


. BERKSHIRE... 


—SALE— 


Stock Yards Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


OCTOBER 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 1902, 
With the AMERICAN ROYAL CATTLE and HOG SHOW 


By the AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 
Great attractions assured in the way of Liberal Prizes and Large Prices at this 
Royal Show and Public Sale of BERKSHIRES. 


Six grand national exhibitions of Beef Cattle and Hogs at same time and place, 
viz: Shorthorn Cattle, Hereford Cattle, ialloway Cattle, Angus Cattle, Berk- 
shire Hogs, Poland China Hogs. The cash and special prizes offered said breeds 
have never been equaled and exceed Thirty Thousand Dollars. Ex- 
eursiom rates on all railroads. 


150 TOP BRED BERKSHIRES will be sold in connection 
with the great shows named above trom the leading herds of Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Texas, ete , ete. : he 

For catalogue write to Neeretary American Berkshire Association, 

CHARLES F. MILLS. Springfield, Ill. 

Superintendent Sale, Geo, W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind.; Superintendent of show, 

June K. King, Marshall, Mo.; Committee in Charge, N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 


Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 
address 





©. A. McOUE, Auxvasse, Mo. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best sheep on earth to cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of all ages for sale at a bargain. Oldest 
flock in the state. Write for prices. JAMES W. 
TURNER, Shelbyville, Mo., Box 144. 





Ad- 











To be held 
at 











PUBLIC SALE OF 
HIGH-CLASS 


POLAND... 
«.GHINAS 


AT PALMYRA, MO., 


..OCTOBER 18, 1902... 


«CONSISTING OFP..... 








A few matured Sows bred to Protector, a worthy son of the great Cor= 
rector. ° 


16 Fall Sows bred to Protector, sired by White’s Black U. S. 
16 Boars and 28 Gilts sired by White’s Black U. S. 
All sows old enough will be bred to Protector. 


The dams of the above offering are of the Tecumseh and Black U. S. strains, 
and are a well bred lot. 


Por Particulars and Catalogue, address 


J. LEE WHITE, 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. be ALM Y be A, M Oo. 


Send bids to F. A. SCOTT, care Mr. White. 


ANCORA GOATS FOR SALE. 


{ have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-class does and 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


Address: W. T. McIN TIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - - « = « « KANSAS CITY, MO. 














E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
now. Prices right. Come and see them or write at once. 


J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
times. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. ‘ 
W. H. KER. Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 




















PLYMOUTH ‘ARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedigreed 
eerie pigs of either sex; pairs and trios not akin, representing best blood lines 
ofthe breed Satisfaction guaranteed Can ship over OC. B. . 0. or O. B. I. 
&P.Ry Cor d and inspecti nvited. When writing describe build 
of pig wanted. (Farm located one mile from Farmington and two mi 
Missouri line.) M. BOYER 





les from 








C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ili. 








B. ’ 
Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa, 
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The Markets 














ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


correspondents report that that sown just 
before the rains is rotting. The cloudy, 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni-| wet weather has also damaged corn to @ 


der- Buel Company. 











|greater or less extent in many counties, 
causing it to mold and rot, both in the 








WHEAT—By sample, del —No 2 red at | Receipts for the week ending Saturday, | .5,.~% and on the stalk, especially where 
S1G@sTK4c W. and 674@ss E side; No Sept. 27, were: Cattle, 34,619; hogs, 32,418; gown Practically the entire crop is now 
red at 61%4@6c W. and GizG@esiec E. side; | snoop, 11,369. out of danger from frost. In a few of the 
No. 4 at 62@65c W. and 62@6ic E. side; re- | CATTLE—Native arrivals continued |... +nwestern counties there is much com- 
a ee ee small Quality of beef cattle coum 5 plaint that corn is very wormy. Cotton 
tor sold, but skd. lots by sample Gore jtermed only common to medium Best picking in the southeastern counties has 
at 64c to 66%c, and 67%4c for No p. red 5. |here brought prices nearly steady with /).., retarded by the rains and some cot- 
side. Hard winter—No. 2 at 67%4@8'ec, and | 11. loge of last week. No strictly choice ton has been damaged. Potatoes are rot- 
Turkey worth 69¢c; No. 3 at #4@66c and steers or heifers were on sale, but had ting badly in some localities, owing to the 
Turkey worth 67c; No. 4 at M@62c; reject- there been they would have sold fu ly _ ootaiittenl of the ground. Much wheat 
= om |steady. The bulk of the common and me- | .+11) remains unthreshed in some districts 

CORN—By sample del.—No. 2 at 56%c; |aium bee f steers and cow and heifer nate is growing and rotting badly. Sor- 
No, 3 at 56c; No. 2 yellow at Sic; ae. 3 yel- butcher stuff ruled dull and weak eac ghum making is well advanced and the 
low at 56@6é%c, and ungraded at Kc, all day, and prices closed 15 to 25 cents lower | vieig has generally been excellent. The 
E. side; No white at 58 and No. 3 lthan last week. A great many of this rains interfered with apple gathering 
white at Sic, E. and W. side \< lass are selling for less money on the |>}.+ that work is now progressing favora- 

OATS—By sample del.—No. 2 at 30%%@ | narket than they cost in the country, and |}), ‘There is still considerable complaint 
31%ec (rather fancy) W. side; No. 3 at 9@ |... ..0 put little prospect for better prices |4¢ potting, and in some localities many 
2914c; E. and 29@%e W. side; No. 4 at 28% |... long as receipts of grass Texans and apples were blown off by high winds on 
@%%c E. and B~@Wyc W. side; no-grade | w..rerns are so liberal. We attribute the | in. ogth and 2th. Fall pastures continue 
at Be E. side; rustproof at 30@32c; No. 3 weak demand and lower prices this week in excellent condition, and fall sown 
white at 324%4@32%c W. side; No. 4 white at |... tne heavy receipts at all markets fol- grasses are making a fine growth. 
28%4@30'%4c E. and 30@8lc W. side lowing the extremely heavy runs of last ‘A. E HACKETT, 

RYE—At about 0c to 45 week, which pretty well filled all outlets Section Director 

BARLEY—At about dlc | for beef Stockers and feeders were in Columbia, Mo., Sept. 30, 1902. 

FLAXSEED—At $1.24 to $1.25 per bu lheavy supply, and quality ruled a little 

BRAN —At 67c in large and 69c in small |) .+ter than last week. The demand was . 

a dey pgp - iC ‘i .) NOTES. 
sks. At mill bran sells at 68@70c and ships |... suficient to effect a clearance of offer- LINCOLN CO. (MO.) NO’ 
at %c@$l. Mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. at Tic ings. and quite a few loads are being car- —_— 
gs, and q af — » . 
to Re ried over unsold. Best grades are 10 to 20 | Editor Rl ey , wig — a 

HAY—Receipts, 355 tons local and % | cents lower, while common and mediym a So oh ann ® ieee I thought 
tons through; shipped, 19% tons. Quote: |;ings are 30 to 40 cents lower than last from this part of o : . : ™ h msage 
Timothy on E. side—New, $12@12.50; No. 1 | week Feeding bulls also sold lower. Best I would let you know t a nel Se Seas 
$11@11.50; No. 2, $9@10.50; low grades at % | ix cows and calves were in good de- blessed with an abundance of a 

; r—N t 12.5 or | ; crops—corn, wheat, oats, Timothy and 
@8. Clover—No. 1 at $12@12.50; other/mand at stronger prices; others sold “ase yey & 
grades, $10@11. Prairie on W. side—Choice | steady Veal calves sold a shade lower; |COW Peas. r ave oF ms t aie 
$9.50; No. 1, $8.50@9; No. 2, $7.50 ltop for weak $7 per cwt.; bulk, $5.75 to twenty-one oo Vapetanves %0 brag . 

STRAW—Wheat, on track, $4.50 $6.50. I finished digging potatoes yesterday, I 

. = ’ ° " , e.« ‘ 4 

COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi SHIPPING AND EXPORT STEERS think as fine as any ae oe bo 
nary, 7 3-16c; good ordinary, 7 13-l6c; low | p, st native heeft atecrs, stetety North: sweet potatoes od go ~ a 
middling, 8%e; middling, 8c; good mid-| fanoy. 1,300@1,700 Ibs............+- $8.00@8.59 |could wish for; fruit rather scarce; 

i i gl ae ’ ‘ 7 peaches and not many apples. There were 
dling, 8%ce; middling fair, 94 Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 1 a other small 

WOOL—Missouri and _Illinois—Choice SRE HLS RRP NAM RE PO 7.50@8.00 | Some grapes, plums an other s 

and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ i, hi om = . fruits. . 
combing and cloth | 6 | we | Good shipping and export steers, ; * ceech 6f an tints ane Wale ok 
16%c; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear | 4 399 to 1,600 Ibs ........sceeeeeeeees 7.00@7.50 , 4 - By 3 
mixed 15@l6c; hard burry 10@llc; burry | pair to medium shipping steers, |Pastures where not erase too clo: oe 
l4c; light fine 16@i7c; heavy fine 12@13c; } EN IE ae .. 6.00@6.50 splendid. Hogs are scarce, ayy oo 
light lamb 16c; heavy and coarse lamb, 14 DRESSED BEEF AND BUTCHER enough to supply the county. re Pp 
@l4%ec STEERS lis hard to get; that is, men who are will- 

BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery | steers. 1,200 @1,290 Ibs, rough to ing to work for honest wages. There 
Extra, 23c; firsts, 0@2Ic; seconds, 18@2¢. | pest ~ = : $1.75@7.25 |are bums and crap shooters who will 
ee ee >" ae = WEEE CUddbecs poccovccccoonenscpancons ‘ A ‘ 2 
Dairy—Extra, 18@19¢ firsts, 16@17C; |gteers, 1,000@1,190 Ibs ...........++- 4.25@7.00 | Work a day now and then when they can 
grease, 4 Ladle-packed—Extra, 16@17¢; | gteers. less than 1,000 Ibs ......... 4.00@7.00 get two or three prices for their labor. 
firsts, 14@lic. Country—Choice, 13c; poor COWS AND HEIFERS. Wheat sowing has not commenced yet. 

air, 94 There will be a large acreage sown, most 
to fair, 9@iic. Fancy corn-fed heifers ............ $5.50@6.00 “ 

oGGS—Curr rece a2ec 2 ’ — of it with fertilizers. Will some reader 
EGGS—Current receipts, 18@20c. Receipts | qooq to choice heifers .........+-- 4.75@5.50 

§ loc thr ; 8 | : of the RURAL WORLD let me know 
1,806 local and 1,060 through; shipped, 680. | Good fat grass heifers ............ 4.25@5.00 “ le ger Be we 

sr whic nd of s 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- |Fair to good grass heifers .. 3.50@4.25 — t a tvs age? ofbng. 
gles, 12c; daisies, 12%c; Y. A., 12c; long | Best corn-fed heavy cows ....... 3.75@4.50 re yaa, Ay a prea gu 
horn, 12c. Limburger, 10%@lic. Swiss—|Good fat medium weight cows .. 3.25@3.75 | “mae pag ‘i : Pe rg to pone P- a 
- y e s 
New York at 13@l4c; choice old at 16@17c; | Medium fat COWS .........+.ss0e0+0s 3.00@3.25 ty koe ong rome 
brick, 1l@ll¥e. Heavy weight canners ............ 2.26@2.75 |* . 7 ~ 2 
U ‘ . . 7, Mo. AMES JACKSON. 
LIVE POULTRY—Hens at 9%c; roos- |Fair to medium canners . 1.50@2.00 | Chantilly, Mo J 2 
ters, 5c; spring chickens, per Ib., average ,Common and shelly cows 1.0@1.0 : . 
receipts, 10@lle. Spring ducks at 10%c. STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. ARKANSAS INQUIRIES. 


Spring geese at 7c. Turkeys—l0c for old, 
9c for young; spring at 12%c. Ducks, 7c. 
Live pigeons and squabs at $1 per dozen. 
Geese, 4c. 

FEATHERS—lIn demand; steady. Prime 
live geese in small sks. 48c; in large sks., 
46c; gray 35c in small, 33c in large sks.; 
old white, 38@40c; X 28@34c; XX 18@24c; 
XXX 10@1lic; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c. Tare 
20 per cent on small sks. and 2 per cent 
on large. Ducks—White, 35c; dark, 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 26c per lb. for 
prime. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@lic; fancy white clover, 13c; 
Southern in bbls. at 44@4%c; in cans, 5@ 
5%c; California cans, 6@6%%c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 
ton: Fair $55@60; common $40@50; choice 
at $65@75. 

POPCORN 
per 100 lbs.; rice worth $2.50; mxd. $1.50; 
new $1.50@2. 

CIDER—Sold at $3.75@4.50 per bbl. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Best bid at 
$1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHU M—20@25c per gal. 


GRASS SEEDS—Timothy at $2.30@2.90; 
clover, $7.50@9; new redtop, $1.50 to $6.50. 


GRAPES—Consigned climax basket: 
Concords, l6c; Worden, 16c; Niagara, 17% 
@18'4c, and pony, 10c; pony Delaware, lic. 

CANTALOUPES—Rocky Ford, 30c@$1.25 
per crate. 

PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets and 
bxs. 75c@$1.25, according to condition, and 
1-5 bu. 15@25c; Missouri 6s, $1@1.50 and 4s 
0@60c. Arkansas 4s at 50@60c; Illinois 4s 
and baskets, 45@60c. 


APPLES—Choice, $1.75@2, and fancy, 
$2@3 per bbl.; poor to fair at $1@1.50. 


PLUMS—Damsons, 70@%c per %%-bu. 
Michigan Lombard, 75c@$1 per bu. basket 
and 20@45c a 1-5 bu. Michigan damsons, 
$1.25@1.40 per 4-gal. case. 

QUINCES—40@W0c per bu. 


PEARS—Bbis.: D 


h a 


$2 for 





(On Cob)—Choice white $2 





and $2.50 for No. 1; Michigan Bartletts $1@ 
1.2% per per bu., and Eastern 2.75@3 per 


bbl. Keifer $2 bbl. and 40c a %-bu. basket. 


CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops $1 


bu. 


CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod $6 per 


bbl. and $2. per box. 
POTATOES—Near-by Ohio from farm- 


ers’ wagons 38@42c for bottom stock to 48 


@52c for bluff stock. 


ONIONS—Red 40c for good and 45@50c 
for choice; yellow 35@40c and white, #@ 
75c; poor stock less. 


SWEET POTATOES—Yellow and Queen 
55@60c; Bermudas 40@60c and Red Nanse- 


mond 70@75ce per bu. box. 
HORSES—The same good Southern de- 


mand which actuated the market during 
last week was apparent in the Horse trade 
many buyers on 
hand and offerings in the class from de- 
cent to choice quality sold with spirit and 
Evidently re- 
lieved by better reports from their home 
eastern buyers threw away the 
their 
operations last week and bought with ur- 
was a better 
market in that the eastern trade was im- 
amounted to about 125 
head, some of the chunks and drivers be- 
Values on big 
horses were stronger than a week ago, 
while Southerners held the firm tone de- 


Monday. There were 


vigor and at firm figures. 


markets 


restriction which characterized 


gency and animation. It 
proved. Supplies 


ing of very good class. 


veloped two weeks ago. 


MULES—The dull conditions existing in 
mules during the greater part of last week 
did not as effectively curtail receipts as 
was anticipated, the initial arrivals be- 
ing of very fair volume under the cir- 
Some of the offerings were 
of very choice grades, but as a rule the 
The 
to open the week with 
There were a number of 
on hand, and with the 
began to 
trade. Most of the dealers were kept busy 
during the forenoon showing mules and 
notable 
The effect of this was not 
shown on the early commission market, 
but a good outside demand is invariably 
a stimulus to the market for first-hand 
arrivals and many came later. At any 
event the opening was better than last 


cumstances. 


supplies were of ordinary character. 
market seemed 
better prospects. 
exterior buyers 
opening of the 


market they 


trades were consummated with 
readiness. 


week, in fact, considerably so 


Good to choice feeders, 1,000@1,150 








Editor RURAL WORLD: 1. Is there any 


D desccd cvcccccceseennsesnteseoooss $4.25@5.25 
Sa A to good feeders, 800@1,000 ’ |difference in the waste in feeding baled 
Ibs : ads .. 8.75@4.25 hay (peas or oats) or loose hay; which has 
i) is eenatdak teedeee. 700@800 7" the greater waste and what per cent? 
’ 3,00@3.50 | 2 1s there a machine that will cut corn 
? “land peas when the corn has been culti- 
3.75@4.50 |vated and the peas sown broadcast at the 
: . y he corn? 
Fair qualitied steers, 600@750 Ibs. 3.00@3.50 | time of laying by t 
pace steers see. 2.00@2.50 | 3 Can this mowed feed be raked and 
Good to choice stock heifers...... 3.25@3.50 |loaded on a wagon with a hay fork or 
- 
Medium stock heifers ..... ..++ 2.66@8.00 | hay loader? 
Gunes stock heifers ...........++ 2.00@2.50 | 4. Can it be shredded in a corn shred- 





Dehorned and unbranded stockers and 
feeders always sell a fraction better than 
others. 


BULLS. 
Choice corn-fed bulls .............. $4.00@5.00 
OG Bae TE “si ccctacdesccacticéees 3.50@4.00 
At CAINS. 5 SB vechnsacnss nteesous 2.50@2.75 
Good qualitied thin dehorned 
utin. Fee GOST sé dcnsssecccccsces 3.00@3.25 


VEALS AND HERETICS. 
Choice veals, 115@125 Ibs............ $6.50@7.00 


Been Ob: MOON os ccevccvcscsdpetces 3.75@4.50 
GSO DAGRIINS hccescgs: cccgiswamnsss< 3.00@4.50 
FR OGRE o ckvneesreste comkeodscs 2.00@2.50 
MILK COWS. 

Good quality large young cows 

with good calves ...........0006. $35.00@ 45.00 
Medium milkers ...........seeeees 22.50@32.50 
Common milkKers ..............+0+- 15.00@20.00 


Strictly fancy milkers sell above $45.00. 
Receipts of quarantine cattle foot up 
about 160 cars less than last week, but 
notwithstanding the lighter receipts, both 
steers and cows ruled dull all week and 
closed about 10 cents lower on steers and 
15 to 25 cents lower on cows. The run of 
cows was the largest for some time. Bulls 
held about steady under liberal offerings. 
Calves were in heavy supply; light, 
handy weight, fat calves brought steady 
values; others were about 50 cents per 
head lower. During the week $2.50 to 4.70; 
bulk, $3.25 to 3.80; cows and heifers, $2.00 to 
$3.35; bulk, $2.50 to $38.00; stags and oxen, 
$2.50 to $3.50; bulls, $2.30 to $3.30; calves, 
$3.00 to $11.25 per head; bulk, $7.00@9.50. 

HOGS.—Receipts for the first three days 
were moderate and prices advanced until 
the extreme top Wednesday reached $8.05, 
since which time values have declined un- 
til a net loss of 35 cents was established, 
the extreme top at the close of the week 
being $7.70. Saturday's business was done 
on the following basis: Butchers’ and 
prime heavies, $7.35 to $7.70; light mixed, 
$7.20 to $7.45; heavy pigs, $7.00 to $7.20; light 
pigs, $6.00 to $7.00; rough heavies, $6.00 to 
7.00, 

SHEEP—The week's receipts were mod- 
erate, the demand was active and prices 
are unchanged. Best sheep sold from 
$3.50 to $3.85; best lambs, $5.25 to $5.75; 
bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Sept. 29, 192.—-CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts were heavy, and buyers took ad- 
vantage of same, bidding about l5c lower. 

HOGS—Market ruled about steady; top, 
7.70, 


SHEEP—Values were about steady. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
Wether Bureau, Missouri Section, for the 
week ending Sept. 29, 19uz. 

The mean temperature of the past week 
was very near the normal, but there was 
much cloudy and showery weather which 
greatly retarded all farm work. Very 
heavy rains fell in many of the northern, 
central and western counties, the total for 
the week in those sections generally rang- 
ing from two to over five inches. In the 
southeast section and portions of the cen- 
tral and northeast sections the rainfall 
was lighter, but generally exceeded one 
inch. Excessive rains in some of the west- 
ern counties caused destructive floods in 
the smaller streams, the greatest damage 
being done in Harrison, Daviess, Grundy, 
Bates and St. Clair counties, where corn 
on bottom lands was washed away or 
covered with mud, and some stock was 
drowned. 

Over the greater portion of the state 
wheat sowing has been practically at a 
standstill during the week, the ground 
being too wet to work, and in many of the 
western counties it will require several 
days of dry weather to put the soil in 
condition for work to be resumed. In a 
few counties seeding is about completed, 
but in many districts only a small por- 
tion of the crop has yet been sown. Early 





sown wheat is growing finely, but a few 





|der? 


J. D. HART. M. D. 

| Dardanelle, Ark. 

| (1. The degree of waste depends upon 
}the manner in which hay is fed. With 
| equal care there should be no difference 
providing pea or oats hay will keep in the 
| bale. 
| 2 The corn harvesters and binders on 
the market cut the corn in the row only. 
We know of no machine unless it be the 
|table corn harvester that would cut pea 
vines growing between rows. 

| 8. We know of no instances where cow 
|pea hay has been successfully handled in 
|this way. A farmer should use his judg- 
ment in such matters, based on the pecu- 
liar circumstances of each case. 

4. We have not heard of any one try- 
jing to shred corn fodder and cowpea 
jhay together. The vines would likely 
|}clog and choke up shredder head.—Lu.] 





| 
OHIO NOTES. 
| onto 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
a soaking rain, lasting nearly two days, 
|which will interfere with wheat sowing, 
jalthough most of it is sowed already, 
| some being up. About the average acre- 
age is being sown, with plenty of ferti- 
lizer being used of many different brands. 
| There were lots of second-crop hay 
|made—more than for years. There is not 
jmuch left for clover seed, although it 
ow a good growth and blossomed well. 
The frosts of the 13th and l4th did quite 
a little damage to corn, especially on low 
land, which will hardly ripen at all. Corn 
cutting is pow the order of the day. 
Hands are very scarce, even at $1.50 a day 
and board. Several farmers have bought 
corn harvesters and they are doing fairly 
good work, yet they have one fault, and 
that is in cutting the corn too low, mak- 
ing such long fodder, which is so hard 
{to handle. Corn will make a good crop. 
Machinery must take the place of men, 
jas the laboring class don’t care very 
{much if they work or not, even at the 
high wages that are being paid. If the 
|hired help keep on the way they have 
|been this year, the farmers will have to 
|farm less, so they can care for their crop 
themselves. I. J. GRABER. 
| Wayne Co., Ohio. 








VERNON CO. (MO.) CROP NOTES. 


making during the present season has 
been long drawn out. We began cut- 
ting red clover May 26 and finished 
|stacking prairie hay September 16. Dur- 
ling that timg we cut 200 acres with the 
}mower and 240 acres with the binder, but 
}not all of it on our own farm. Our 
prairie hay is excellent. While it has 
|more seed stalks than usual, it is well 
| ripened and we have it well stacked or 
|ricked. We put it in ricks this year, as 
\it is easier to put up that way. We use 
la sweep rake and have two hands to 
{pitch it on the rick. It does not take any 
longer to top out and rake down a rick 
than it does for a stack, and more than 
double the amount can be put in a rick 
than in a stack, thus saving time in 
both starting and finishing, as well as 
moving from place to place. We build in 
the center of the hay and rake up from 
all sides. 

The threshing is not done with us yet. 
|The wet weather has interfered very 
much, not only in hindering the work, 
|but a great deal of grain is damaged, and 
some of it entirely rotted and useless. 
| Wheat yielded from 8 to 30 bushels 
per acre. The hard wheat either does not 
| suit this climate or our extra wet climate 
this year did not suit it, so that it yielded 
| from 8 to 12 bushels per acre, while the 
|soft wheat yielded from 18 to 30 bushels 
and some fields a little more. There will 
be double the amount of wheat sown 
| with us this year to what there was last 


| cnbialads 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: Our hay 


| 





year will be fertilized. which has been 
scarcely thought of before. 

There is but little corn being cut up, 
there being an abundance of hay and 
much easier handled than fodder, and a 
scarcity of stock to eat it are among the 
reasons for not cutting the corn. The 
corn crop with us is immense. Although 
there are a few fields that are almost a 
failure, as is always the case, the yield 
of prairie hay here this season is about 
two tons per acre. Red Top made from 
one to two tons of hay to the acre and 
from ten to twenty bushels of seed. The 
price of seed is about $1 per bushel in 





jlarge quantities. We have contracted 


|the larger part of our seed at $2.75 per 
| hundred-weight and will deliver it as fast 


as we can reclean Cc. A. BIRD. 


Vernon Co., Mo. 


i 
it 


PULASKI CO. CORRESPONDENCE. 








slips back on the ex 





the principal source of wealth. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As the sun 
ptic toward the equi- 
made sensible of the 


noctial point we ar 

jdecline of the summer and the approach 
lof early autumn in many ways, 4s, for 
instance, the short: ning of the hours of 


sunshine, the rapidly shifting course of 
the sun in the heavens, the lengthening 
noon shadow, the increasing chill of the 
mornings, etc. 


Only a little bit inclined— 


North Pole ahead and South Pole behind; 


Equator straight under the sun 

As rotating ‘round we rapidly run. 

Summer has gone and winter's in sight, 

As the day falls back to the length of 
night. 


There have been but a few light, scat- 
tering showers here since August 7, and 
it is quite dry for fall plowing at pres- 
ent, but there is a good prospect for rain 
immediately and considerable fall p!ow- 
ing has been done. Threshing is nearing 
completion and corn-cutting has begun. 
There will be a big acreage of wheat 
sown again this autumn. It seems as 


|though the winter wheat industry in this 
|section has come to stay. 


in this 
One 


Seven land transfers occurred 
vicinity during the last few weeks. 


man sold his little valley farm to a party | 


from North Missouri. He and his family 
are going to travel by wagon next week 
to the new government irrigation fie'aé 
in northwestern Colorado. Another party 
from York state bought a piece of wild 
timber land for a small consideration and 
intends settling on it next September and 
going into the poultry business. And so 
the world jogs on, some going, some com- 
ing. and all trying to better their condi- 
tion. While it is true that this country 
he= never had a boom, still I think it is 
on the edge of one, and if we get another 
good crop there may be quite an influx 
of immigration into this section of the 
ecuntry a year hence. 

The main topic of discourse among the 
farmers of the county at present is the 
pending stock law, which is going to be 
put to a vote of the people this fall. They 
ar2 thinking of introducing a hog law, 
but I am opposed to this measure unless 
sheep are also included, because it is 
about as difficult to fence in crops from 
sheep as hogs. As for a general stock 
law I am firmly opposed to it, because it 
would exclude the open range from the 
use of our stock, and the range comprises 
perhaps from % to 9% per cent. of the 
lani area of the county, and is at present 
IT would 
like te hear the opinion of other RURAL 
WORLD readers in our county on this 
sul ject. 

Read working was a feature of this 
county in August. We work the county 
roads here fcur days every year. Every 
one turns our, young and old, and hustles. 
Rock pricking is the principal job. By this 
means we keep our roads in apple-pie 
order. GEO. KAVANAGH. 

Pulaski C'o., Mo. 








A TEN-YEAR COMPARISON 
RIETIES OF WHEAT. 


OF VA- 


Thirty-four differently named sorts of 
wheat have been grown in comparative 
test at the Ohio Experiment Station for 
ten years past. One of these—Penquite’s 
Velvet Chaff—is used as a standard of 
comparison, and for this purpose is 
grown on every third plot of the series, 
and the other sorts are valued as their 
yields rise above or fall below those of 
the Velvet Chaff plots between which 
they lie. 

In the 10-year average the Mealy heads 
the list, with an average yield of 4% 
bushels per acre more than that of the 
Velvet Chaff. Poole and Red Russian, 
which are synonyms of the same va- 
riety, come next, with yields ranging 
from 31-3 to 3% bushels per acre above 
that of Velvet Chaff. (Harvest King is 
also Poole wheat. recently introduced un- 
der a new name.) Gypsy has yielded 3% 
bushels, and Early Ripe 3% bushels per 
acre more than Velvet Chaff. 

Varieties averaging between two and 
three bushels more than Velvet Chaff are 
Nigger, Fultz, Mediterranean and Cur- 
rell’s Prolific; while New Monarch and 
Valley and its synonym, Egyptian, near- 
ly reach the two bushel mark, and Demo- 
crat has averaged more than one bushel 
in excess of the standard. 

Jones’ Square Head has averaged two 
and one-half bushels less than Velvet 
Chaff, and Jones’ Winter Fife nearly 
two bushels less, while Early White Lead- 
er, Early Red Clawson, New Longberry, 
Martin's Amber and Royal Australian—a 
synonym of Clawson, have yielded nearly 
a busehel per acre less than Velvet Chaff. 


American Bronze, Bearded Monarch, 
Deitz, Fulcaster, Hickman, Hindostan, 
Lebanon. Lehigh, Missouri Blue Stem, 


Rudy, Sibley’s New Golden, Silver Chaff 
and Yellow Gypsy have given yields vary- 
ing but little either way from that of 
Velvet Chaff. 


THE STARK GRAPE. 


Mr. C. M. Stark sends the following 
brief notes on postal from Altus, Frank- 
lin county, Ark.: 

The Stark grape 
us all. The 


is a revelation 
second-year vines planted 
last April a year—spring 1%1l—then 
small cut back one-year-olds, are 
bearing as many as six to eight im- 
mense clusters, canes of same % to 1% 
inch in diameter of this year’s growth. 
The original vine ig a picture—in fact, 
they all are. Prof. Bachman isa very fine 
modest man. He has been most highly 
complimented by Col. Evans and all the 
party. This is a very different town from 
the typical Arkansas village of 500—fine, 
imposing looking church on the summit 
of the hill, with beautiful square towers 
on order of the late Venetian Campanile, 
and with the wooded slope, etc., must re- 
mind all the Swiss (Prof. Bachman is 
from Lucerne) and Germans of the 
castle-crowned hills of the Fatherland. 
The Stark wine, Col. Evans says, and so 
Say we all, is the finest native ever seen— 
ruby, clear and brilliant; aroma bouquet 
and flavor—best in America. His Dela- 
ware wine is fine, but not equal to Stark. 


to 


j He has lots of large grapes along, as 
year. A good part of that sown this they are ripe enough. - Told him to put 





in eve 
desi A 


cents. 











Makes Both Ends Meet 


Our new catalogue No.7! is now ready and should be 
household where honest goods at low prices are 


it is the link that makes both 


quotations. 

We send it all charges paid upon receipt of 15 
Thousands of requests now being received daily 
Write AT ONCE. 


Montgomery Ward & 
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in small bunches to fill out corner of 
| basket, etc., for office sampling, but there 
jare no small bunches and some of the 
grandest clusters ever saw east 
fornia. 

Stark Star (trade 
finest American grape. It is a cross of 
Catawba and Norton Virginia Seedling. 
Splendid grower and a wonderful crop- 
per; does not rot; fruit hangs three weeks 
later than Norton. For all regions south 
of about the fortieth degree we believe 
this will prove to be the most valuable 
grape known. Stark-Star was originated 
some ten years ago by Prof. Joseph 
Bachman, of Altus, Ark. To give you 
some idea of the grape we will expre’s 
you from Arkansas, prepaid, an average 
bunch, grown under ordinary vin yard 
‘conditions, and what Prof. Bachman con- 
siders a most unfavorable season, fol- 
lowing a severe winter, when many other 
sorts were injured and an off year with 
them. Therefore these bunches are not 
so large and fine as those one year ago, 
but for the way the vineyard shows up 
land the way it compares with other sorts, 
the camera will speak later. The vineyard 
was visited this week by the committee 
from the Missouri State Horticultural so- 


mark) large red, 


lcity, Prof. J. C. Whitten, of the Uni- 
versity, Columbia, Mo.; Hon. J. C. 
Evans, Harlem, Mo., for many years 


president of the Missouri State Horit'cul- 
tural society; Mr. W. T. Flournoy, Ma- 
rionville, Mo., a prominent horticulturist. 
Our Mr. M. J. Crow is now in the vine- 
yard securing photographs, etc. In send- 
ing out vines and grafting wood last 
spring to the leading horticulturists 
througout theh country, our desire being 
to give it a most thorough test, we said 
then we had invested a good deal of 
money in the variety, and the grape is 
fulfilling our greatest expectations. For 
general home use and shipping, and for 
wine, certainly no grape is more beauti- 
ful and attractive or making a better 
showing. Prof. Bachman says, “As @ 
wine grape it is unsurpassed, not even 
excelled by Norton Virginia Seedling.” 
AN ILLINOISAN ON OKLAHOMA. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Levi Chub- 
buck’s letter of July 30th prompts me to 
write of some of the great possibilities of 
Oklahoma: I had the pleasure of visiting, 
last January, a sister living in Anadarko, 
who picked up courage and drove from 
Omaha, Neb., in time to make the draw- 
ing in August, 1901, but was not fortunate 
in getting 160 acres of land. Not being 





bought several town lots in Anadarko, 
and on one of them erected a steam laun- 
dry, which is running at full capacity and 
doing a business of $65 to $75 per week, 


a good investment. 


of fertile acres (only lacks, if it has not), 


railroad, is located the city of Lawton, 
which then claimed a population of 16,000. 


ail directions was, 
inhabited mainly by the red man whom 
Uncle Sam has put upon the retired list. 
I fell in love with this city very much. 


reaching out after great possibilities and 
being a city great in a short time? 

I had, while there, the pleasure of 
meeting old friends and acquaintances, 
One, especially, J. R. Hill, who was once 


ful farmer and stock raiser, being a suc- 
cessful breeder of Shorthorn cattle and 
Poland-China hogs, but at this time is a 


business. 

I see nothing to hinder that vast coun- 
try, with her broad and fertile prairies, 
after getting settled with an industrious 
class of farmers, to grasp many possibil- 


time. I sometimes read a letter in the old 
RURAL WORLD written by some one 


to that land with high hopes of helping 
to dot the hills and valleys with model 
farm homes. I only wish they would 
write oftener. I wish them all the great- 
est possible success. If I were not pass- 
ing the last half of my life away I would 
be among those who are now laying the 
foundation of a great country. But hav- 
ing lived here in Illinois for 49 years, of 
course it is like home. I have seen many 
changes, but in my mind I can see great- 
er in the next 49 years. Perhaps Okla- 
homa may see in ten years what we have 
been 49 years in doing. I have seen land 
advance from $1.2 to $9 and up to $150 
per acre here; I have seen the John and 
Mary pass from the ox wagon to the fine 


or horseback to the bike or automobile, 
enjoy telephone communication, 
mail routes and, in my mind, occasionally 
I take a trip with Santos Dumont in his 


purpose of getting a future home. My ad- 
vice is to stay with her and see the great 
wonders come. To those who have been 





of Cali- 


diseouraged by the disappointment, she 


and on some of the other lots she has 
built residences to rent, and it has proved 


Anadarko, with her 3,000 population and 
her great future ahead and her thousands 


a class of thrifty, energetic farmers to 
make it a city great, having some advan- 
tages over other towns that I visited. One 
is her facilities of water power, which are 
great and cheap. Forty-three miles south 
of Anadarko, on the great Rock Island 


Think of this! five months’ previous, or 
near to that time, this townsite and the 
surrounding country for many miles in 
as it had been for 
ages, practically as nature made it, and 


With her vast wealth of $485,000 in her 
treasury, which her site of 320 acres in 
town lots sold for, what hinders her from 


my neighbor and at that time a success- | It 


real estate agent and doing a land office 


ities of this country in a much shorter 


who gathered courage and said I will go 


carriage, the boys and girls from on foot 


rural 


airship. Last, but not least, here are our 
prayers and best wishes for all former 
editors and contributors to the RURAL 
WORLD. And the same to all residents 
of Oklahoma, who went there with the 


are our 


“‘Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor imitate that 
which is unknown or worthless.’ 
has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalleled suc. 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Aleoholi*m, Morphine and 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia, 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 


The Keeley treatment 


di beolute! 


and treat 





aoe 


family, friends and business associates recovered. 
dence) to 


free 


from any injurious or harmful effects. Mental and physical vigor 
restored. Life becomes a oappiness and a blessing. Will-power, 
intellectual activity, health, business capacity and confidence of 


For full information, consult or write (in conf 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Board of Education Bidg., 9th and Locust Sts.,$t.Lowis, Mo. opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circulars free. 


A strictly migh-grete business school conduct- 
ed onb cipl Bookk ing, Short- 


hand, Typewriting and English courses. Eight 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year 

















unfortunate and to whom disappoint- 
ments have come, to whom deprivations 
and toil have brought sickness, no doubt, 
and their scanty means have been almost 
exhausted and have been discouraged, I 
extend my prayers and sympathy. 
Edinburg, I1l. OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


SIX SQUARE MILES OF WHEAT. 








A few years ago there were three thou- 
|sand acres of waste land in St. Charles 
jcounty, Mo., lying along the Mississippi 
river and subject to annual overflow, 
which rendered the land valueless. Mr. 
William R. Baldwin, a banker of Delavan, 
Ill., purchased this tract, built a 25-foot 
levee entirely around it, a distance of 
ten miles, and by the pumping system 
keeps it free from damage by overflow. 

The whole tract is in wheat, and the 
yield has been handsome. This year the 
returns are unusually large, about 80,- 
006 bushels, and the straw is also of con- 
siderable value. It is estimated that 350 
cars of 220 bales each will be shipped.— 
Drainage Journal. 


LAND SKINNING. 





The land skinning process is under full 
headway through much of the fertile 
territory of the great Mississippi Valley, 
a soil which it has long been customary 
to say was practically inexhaustible in 
its natural fertility. The rains are erod- 
ing the surface of the hil’sides, the weeds 
are committing a continued round of 
grand larceny, and the tenant one-year 
renter systematic highway robbery pre- 
vails over much of this once fertile tract. 
These lands are better than those of Del- 
aware and Virginia, but they are be- 
ing needlessly forced to that point where 
the question of the use of commercial 
fertilizers will have to be considered. It 
is only a question of time. Continuous 
taking from the soil and returning noth- 
ing will wear out the best soil the Lord 
ever made. 





BUSINESS POINTERS. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISES. 


The Centennial year of 1876 usher n 
existence in the United States a fee 
able number of important enterprises. 
Some of these—and quite a large percent- 
age—were abandoned, but those that had 
merit and were conducted on busi 


| “4 Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


SON BS 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph ¥hoo/, 
NORTH BROADWAY, ST LOUIS, MO. 

ual ifies students for all business pursuits, and sup- 

usine s houses, banks, railroad and telegraph offices 
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ESTABLISHED 1876 


AYWARD 


Shorthand and Business College 
219 to 223 Odd Fellows Building, St. Louis 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, =. Finest Schoolrooms in 


the city. r |S. 
z_ for Full Particulars. ag 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
cures mange, canker and cough; aids diges- 


tion, promotes healthy growth, and 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 


At dealers in Sealed Cans Only. Useful book 
with illustration of Dip Tank PREE. Address 
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lines, succeeded, and are today among the 
responsible institutions of the country. 
A notable example is seen in Hayward’s 
Shorthand and Business College, 219 to 
223 Odd Fellows’ Building, St. Louis 
which was a success from the start, and 
its graduates have never had to wait for 
paying positions. The head of the col- 
lege, Prof. Hayward, stands very high as 
an educator, as he also does socially, 
while the principal, Prof. Miller, is ex- 
tremely popular and p pr d 
fitness for his work. Young people of 
either sex, who wish a practical business 
education and a nice position, should 
lose no time in writing to the above ad- 
dress for full information. 





BLACKLEG. 


It is highly probable that there will be 
a good deal of Blackleg this fall, as there 
are a number of spring calves that are in 
good condition and the pasture is good. 

is a well-known fact that calves in 
good condition are much more likely to 
have blackleg than if they are poor, as in 
times of drought. Therefore, the prudent 
cattleman will vaccinate his calves, and 
protect them against blackleg. It is im- 
portant to make a careful selection in 
the vaccine, and the preparation that has 
stood the test of time is that furnished 
by the Pasteur Vaccine Co. What they 
call “Blacklegine”’ is ready for use as 
sold; each dose is separate, and it is as 
easy as possible to use with the Black- 
legine outfit that only costs 5 cents. 
“Blacklegine’” has been a tremendous 
success during the last few years, though 
the Pasteur Vaccine Co. still furnish the 
original and genuine vaccine in the old 
powder form, as some men still prefer it. 


A NICE TRADE TO LEARN. 

The writer ventures the assertion, from 
what he has observed among this class 
of business houses, that if there were 
congregated at one point several hundred 
men who thoroughly understood making 
a watch, the construction and repairing 
of clocks, the setting of fous stones 
and general jewelry repairing, every last 
man of them could command a perma- 
nent and paying position within a week, 
only providing that business houses in 
the trade knew where these men could 
be found. Hence, attention is directed 
to the advertisement of the St. Louis 
Watchmaking School. 2308 Locust street, 
St. Louis, as an excellent and responsible 
place to thoroughly learn this. trade. 
This school has been in successful opera- 
tion for more than twenty years and is 
highly recommended. Address as above 
for full information; you will not regret 
t. 








NEW USE FOR REFINED PARAF- 
FINE WAX. 


A new and important use for Refined 
Paraffine Wax seems to have been dis- 
covered by a prominent resident of Ohio, 
living near Lancaster, who had two trees 
badly damaged by storm, one being a 
maple and the other an apple. In each 
case a large limb was broken down from 
the trunk, but still attached to it. The 
limbs were propped up and fast d se- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PATENTS, S222, tor Inventor's Guide, Free. 
CHAS. D. SWSET, Wasbington, D. 0. 


Do You Wish to Become | ? 

Then attend the St. Louis Watchmaking School, 
St. Louis, Mo., and learn Watchmaking, Jewelry 
Work, Engraving and Optics. In possession of 








this knowle ‘ou can draw a large sal: 
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Clover, Timothy and Blue Grass Seed. 


Clover and Blue Grass were very short crop this 
ar and are bound to be very scarce and higher. 
re your seed now while 


y' a can get it and save 
$2.00 per bu. on Clover and S 


r bu. on Timothy 


Seed. We offer choice Clover $6.50 per bu. Fancy 
Cleaned Blue Grass, $1.50 perbu No charge for 


pe 
bags in two bushel lots or more; for less. 15c each. 
Send stamp for sample. Do not neglect to send 





ay. A. A. BERRY 8 co., 
(Key 0 Box 10.) Clarinda, Ia. 
Bushels Success assured to 
50 ot Farmers on irrigated 
Wheat, lands. 
Blizzards, Cyclones and 
90 of Oats and | Drouths unkuews. Climate 
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cheap an erms reason- 
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then melted refined wax poured into and 
over all the cracks. The Ceorsical opera- 
tion” was entirely successful. The Paratf- 
fine prevented the escape of the sap, kept 
out the rain and moisture which wou! 
have rotted the trees, prevented the dep- 
tedations of insects, and the limbs seem 
easter to be perfectly re-attached to the 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


“Yes,”" said the owner of a farm a hun- 
dred and fifty miles up in the country. 
in conversation with a neighbor a few 
days ago, “I came to the conclusion that 
my boy might have a chance to learn al! 
about business methods, and, as he knew 
a young fellow who had graduated in * 
St. Louis institution who was making 
good money with a big city firm, w® 
packed him off, a while back, and he 
writes his ma he is getting on all right 

The above paragraph is a fact so far 
as its statements go; and the language 
is almost literally reproduced. The young 
man in question is now attending Jones 
Commercial College, 309 North Broadway. 
St. Louis, and he will have no difficulty 
in securing a fair position, upon gradus- 
tion, if he desires to remain in the cit’ 
If not, he will have fitted himself for 
business elsewhere, in town or on (the 
farm, where there is abundant use for "> 
attainments — accounting, bookkeepin®. 
ete., and even shorthand is not mew nis 
of place in Epatecie s large farm. °).. 
school teaches everything about busines! 
transactions and during its sixty-one 
years of practical. work has graduate’ 
hundreds of the leading business men his 
this country. To learn all about t"'© 

Hent cial school ask for th: 








curely with straps. very much as a broken 
leg might be fastened with splints, and 


catalogue. 
Gohmer. President, 309 
St. Louis. 


Address _ © 
North Broadway, 








